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HINDRANCE TO THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL AMONG 
NATIVE AMERICANS OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA: 

A CASE STUDY OF DAVID BRAINERD. 

by Karen Cutler 

In recent years, a new school of historical thought has arisen in the 
area of native American-white relations in colonial America. One of the 
resulting innovations has been a revised view of Christian missions to the 
native American. Formerly left untouched by historical criticism, missions 
are currently bearing much of the brunt of scholarly disdain. Men such as 
Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., Neil Salisbury, James Axtell, Francis Jennings, 
and James P. Ronda are challenging the view that missionaries were self- 
denying, dedicated people who had an earnest desire to bring Christ to 
the Indians. 1 Instead, these historians are claiming to demonstrate quite 
the opposite. “The Christian mission to native Americans was neither an 
attempt to save them from land-hungry settlers nor a guileless exercise in 
soul-winning,” Ronda purports. 2 On the contrary, many modern histo¬ 
rians go on to say, missionaries were the vanguard of colonial govern¬ 
ments. It was their purpose to acculturate the Indian so that the latter 
would be docile when the colonies desired land from them. Thus the 
statement of Neil Salisbury: “Protestant missionaries showed little regard 
for Indian culture while advancing the cultural values arid, often, the 
political goals of the white conquerors.” 3 Ronda goes even further in stat¬ 
ing the case: “The Indian who embraced Christianity was compelled, in 
effect, to commit cultural suicide.” 4 Needless to say, Christian missions 
to native Americans have “fallen from grace” in this age of cultural an¬ 
thropology and civil rights. 

The current willingness of historians to affix guilt on the part of white 

1 See Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., Salvation and the Savage : An Analysis of Protestant Missions and American Indian 
Response, 1787-1862 (Lexington, Ky., 1965); Neil Salisbury, “Red Puritains: The ‘Praying Indians’ of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay and Jon Eliot,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XXXI (1974), 27-54; James Axtell, “The 
European Failure to Convert the Indians: An Autopsy,” Proceedings of the Sixth Algonquin Conference, National 
Museum of Man, Mercury Series (Ottawa, 1975) (As cited in Ronda); Francis Jennings, The Invasion of America: 
Indians, Colonialism, and the Cant of Conquest (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1975); James P. Ronda, “ ‘We Are Well As We 
Are’: An Indian Critique of Seventeenth-Century Christian Missions,” William and Mary Quarterly , 3d Ser., 
XXXIV (1977), 66-82. 

2 Ronda, 66. 

3 Salisbury, 28. 

4 Ronda, 67. 


Karen Cutler, a graduate of Bucknell University, will complete her M. Div in 
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culture in early native American-white relations is a commendable break¬ 
through. However, just as blind bigotry can obscure the historian’s objec¬ 
tivity (as it has done in the past), so can guilt. It is the latter that seems 
to be influencing today’s scholarly interpretation, and no doubt the latter 
which is preventing historians from objecting to the rather gaping fallacies 
inherent in such an interpretation. 

Two major objections might be raised to the current view of white mis¬ 
sions to the Indians. First, the very same charge of historians, that Euro¬ 
peans imposed their standards upon the Indians, might be translated into 
modern terms and aimed at scholars. Historians are guilty of judging 
seventeenth and eighteenth century men by twentieth century standards. 
If such missionaries as John Eliot, Roger Williams, David and John 
Brainerd, David Zeisberger, and John Heckewelder were viewed in terms 
of their own cultural framework, it would be recognized that they were 
far ahead of their times in regard to their acceptance of the Indian. Furth¬ 
ermore, these men should not be judged by the relativism of the twentieth 
century when they lived in an age of absolutes. Thus, to criticize mis¬ 
sionaries for rejecting Indian religion and for propagating their own as the 
only true religion, is to neglect the colonial assumption that truth was ab¬ 
solute. Epistemological absolutism is not even considered as a viable al¬ 
ternative by current relativistic, “objective” scholarship. 

A second objection to contemporary interpretation has to do with 
sweeping generalizations on the part of historians, allowing such state¬ 
ments as those quoted above to go unchallenged. Instead of differentiating 
between individual missionaries or mission boards or between various 
types of Christians or churches, too many historians lump together all 
missionaries and all of Christianity. Thus, if one missionary displayed pre¬ 
judice against native Americans or used his position to advance the politi¬ 
cal ideals of his country, there is a tendency to view this as a norm. 5 

In light of the above two objections to current scholarship, the follow¬ 
ing alternative guidelines to analyzing colonial native American-white re¬ 
lations are suggested: First, irresponsible behavior of white missionaries 
must not be condoned or covered up. However, neither should unwar¬ 
ranted generalizations be made about nor motives inputed to missionaries 
that do not accurately reflect available sources. Secondly, the people of 
colonial times should be viewed as much as possible from the perspective 
of the age in which they lived. 

Following these guidelines, this essay will attempt to describe and 
analyze the barriers to the propagation of the Gospel that David Brainerd 
faced in his ministry to the native Americans of Pennsylvania. Two pre- 


5 Such a tendency allows a historian such as Ronda to write an essay with the broad title "An Indian Critique of 
Seventeenth-Century Christian Missions." With apology, he draws conclusions about Christian missions using only 
two mqjor sources (and very different ones at that) — John Eliot’s writings and Jesuit mission records, almost 
interchangeably. 
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suppositions will be made throughout the essay. First, in light of available 
sources, it will be assumed that Brainerd was sincere in his dedication to 
the native American. Secondly, it will be assumed, from my own twen¬ 
tieth century absolutist position, that there is indeed one truth and that is 
revealed in the pure form of Christianity. Since this was Brainerd’s posi¬ 
tion as well, it is hoped that this essay will aid understanding of the man’s 
eighteenth century perspective. 

Presuppositions aside, a note must be made regarding the materials 
used in collecting problems Brainerd faced. Since that missionary was hot 
always specific regarding the barriers he faced, quotations from fellow 
eighteenth century missionaries in Pennsylvania have been added to shed 
light on those barriers. 

The essay will begin with a brief description of the Pennsylvania native 
Americans, will continue with the barriers to the Gospel that Brainerd 
faced, and will conclude with lessons that Brainerd might teach both the 
modem historian and the comtemporary Christian. 

In order to understand some of the problems that Brainerd faced, it is 
first necessary to know something of the condition of the native American 
to whom he ministered. By the eighteenth century, white society’s influ¬ 
ence upon the native American culture in the colonial north had made it¬ 
self well felt. Many of the smaller tribes had either amalgamated or been 
destroyed as a result of contact with Europeans. The attacks of land- 
hungry whites had caused this in part. Equally destructive, however, had 
been the spread of European diseases amongst the native Americans. 
Smallpox in particular wiped out many of the smaller tribes and severely 
diminished larger ones. 6 

Despite such hardships, there remained several tribes in Pennsylvania 
that were strong enough to be formidable to the whites. The Six Nations 
fell into such a category. Occupying an area of land from New York to 
Ohio, the Mengwe (or Iroquois, as they were called by white society) 
were able to intimidate both whites and native Americans well into the 
eighteenth century. Their bargaining power with the colonies lay mainly 
in their ability to play off the French (who owned colonies from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi) against the English. 7 

Surrounded by the Iroquois in Pennsylvania were the Lenni Lenape 
(also known as Delawares). The original inhabitants of the Delaware 
River Valley (their name meant “original men”), they belonged to the 
Turtle Clan of the Algonquin family. 8 Having been subjugated by the 

6 Wilcomb E. Washburn, Red Man’s LandlWhite Man’s Law. A Study of the Past and Present Status of the 
American Indian (New York, 1971), 41. 

7 Washburn, 47. 

8 Also included in the Algonquins were the Mohican, Massachuset, Miami, Sac and Fox, Ojibwa, Blackfoot, Illinois, 
and Shawnee tribes. Such important people as King Philip, Pocahontas, Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Tamemend (who 
made the famed treaty with William Penn) were Algonquins. C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania 
(Butler, Pa., 1927), 14, 17. 
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Iroquois and forced to pay tribute to them, the Lenape would come to 
declare independence under Teedyuscung seven years after Brainerd’s 
death. 9 

A third tribe, the Susquehanna, were rather unfriendly neighbors to the 
Delawares. Although they were racially and linguistically of Iroquoian 
stock, they participated in the Six Nations only as subjects. 10 

Such were the major tribes with whom Brainerd dealt, although there 
were others. By the time the missionary began his work, in fact, members 
of many tribes had migrated to Pennsylvania in hopes of being treated 
more justly there. Some villages contained men and women of different 
tribes living together, many having adopted Western clothes and part of 
its culture. 11 Yet other villages were homogeneous in terms of tribes. 
These often were most resentful of white culture. 

Thus, Brainerd was faced with both a diversity of tribal groups and a 
variety of problems. In general, there were two major problems he faced 
in his ministry of the Gospel: those stemming from the white culture and 
those rooted in Indian culture. 

Brainerd was continually frustrated by the treachery of the white man 
which made his job all the more difficult. This is understandable in light 
of Heckwelder’s report that stories of the white man’s deceitful practices 
were passed on amongst the native Americans from generation to genera¬ 
tion, all told in vivid detail. “They love to repeat (their complaints),’’ 
wrote the Moravian missionary, “and always do it with the eloquence of 
nature, aided by an energetic and comprehensive language, which our 
polished idioms cannot imitate.’’ 12 Any missionary could not help but 
agree with the native American charge of injustice and ingratitude on the 
part of Europeans, if he were honest with himself. “Often/’ Heckewelder 
continued, “I have listened to these descriptions of their hard sufferings, 
until I felt ashamed of being a white man .’’ 13 

A particular bone of contention amongst native Americans was the way 
in which they had been cheated out of their land. When the white explor¬ 
ers first came, the story was told, the native American gladly offered 
them land as a gift. When the whites asked for more land, that also was 
given them. Finally, when the native Americans felt they could give the 
whites no more land, the latter simply took it anyway, enslaving the na- 


9 Sipe, 18. 

10 Sipe, 27, 29. 

11 Paul A. Wallace, Ed., Thirty Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder (Pittsburgh, 1958), 93. 

12 The Rev. John Heckewelder, An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations Who Once 
Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States in Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1819). 


13 Heckewelder, 59. 
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tive American’s relatives and forcing them to move elsewhere. Since 
many of these forced moves ended in Pennsylvania, native Americans 
from Virginia to New York shared tales of white society’s deceit, result¬ 
ing in a generalized prejudice against Europeans. 14 

The attitude of the native American toward the Europeans might best 
be summarized by a native American orator quoted by Heckewelder: 

I admit there are good white men, but they bear no proportion 
to the bad. . . They dQ what they please. They enslave those 
who are not of their own colour, although created by the same 
Great Spirit who created us. 15 They would make slaves of us if 
they could, but as they cannot do it they kill us! There is no 
faith to be placed in their words . . . They will say to an In¬ 
dian, ‘my friend! my brother!’ They will take him by the hand 
and at the same moment destroy him. An so you (addressing 
himself to Christian Indians) will also be treated by them be¬ 
fore long. Remember! that this day I have warned you to be¬ 
ware of such friends as these. I know the long knives (white 
men); they are not to be trusted. 16 

Such teaching as this severely prejudiced the native Americans against 
“white man’s religion’’. Nor did the former view white Christians as dif¬ 
ferent from other Europeans. This was heightened by the fact that so 
many professing Christianity mistreated the native American. “Their 
minds are filled with prejudices against Christianity’’, wrote Brainerd, 

on account of the vicious lives and unchristian behavior of 
some that are called Christians. These not only set before them 
the worst examples, but some take pains, expressly in words, 
to dissuade them from becoming Christians, forseeing that if 
these should be converted to God, ‘the hope of their unlawfull 
gain would thereby be lost. 17 

Often, the closer the proximity to Europeans, the more difficult it was 
to preach the Gospel. This truth was exemplified by Brainerd’s complaint 

14 A common example of a story of white’s treachery had to do with the Dutch. When they arrived in the New World, 
they asked the native Americans for as much land as a bullock’s hide would cover so that they might raise soup 
greens. When this was granted, the Dutch cut the bullock’s hide into thin strips and encircled a large piece of land 
with it. As though that weren’t enough, they built houses and continued to expand their holdings. 

15 Native Americans were horrified by white enslavement of blacks and lived in continual fear that they, too, would be 
enslaved (as many were). 

16 Sadly enough, this man’s speech turned out to be prophetic. Eleven months after it was delivered, ninety-six 
Christian Indians, sixty of whom were women and children, were murdered in the very same place the speech was 
given. Heckewelder, 64-65. 


17 Jonathan Edwards, The Life of David Brainerd, Chiefly Extracted from His Diary (New York), 108. 
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that one tribe lived “so near the white people that they are always in the 
way of strong liquor, as well as the ill examples of nominal Christians; 18 
which renders it so unspeakably difficult to teach them about Christian¬ 
ity.” 19 

This compaint raised another problem in preaching to the native Ameri¬ 
can which stemmed from the white man, namely, that of liquor. Alcohol 
was sold to native Americans both for economic gain and for purposes of 
manipulating them. As they became more dependent upon liquor, native 
Americans lost their independence from the European. This situation 
proved nearly fatal to many tribes. One contemporary, commenting upon 
the former peacefulness of one tribe, noted that, once drunk, its members 
became “noisy and troublesome.” 20 Another story was told of Lewis 
Montour of Cumberland County. A liquor salesman, he lived near the na¬ 
tive Americans who, it was said, could not help buying and drinking it 
when it was so near. “. . . and Lewis sells it very dear to them and pre¬ 
tends that his wife, who is an ugly Indian squaw, does it.” The story goes 
on to relate how the native Americans would buy liquor with their clo¬ 
thing when they had run out of money. Consequently, they would return 
home drunk and naked. 21 Understandably, Brainerd called drunkenness 
on the part of the native Americans “their darling device” and com¬ 
mented that “it was common for some or other of them to be drunk al¬ 
most every day. . .” 22 This created a twofold problem for the missionary. 
First, it was difficult to get the native American to listen to him. Second¬ 
ly, once they had listened, it was hard to convince them to give up drink¬ 
ing. 

In addition to hindrances to the Gospel stemming from Europeans, 
there were problems resulting from native American culture itself. A cent¬ 
ral problem had to do with the native American religion, which was 
pantheistic. Besides the Great Spirit, who had created the world, each 
plant and animal had a spirit. All of these must be worshipped, since they 
had the power to do good or evil. Ancestors were also worshipped. 23 , 24 


18 One wonders if the ill example of nominal Christians in the seventeenth century hasn’t been mistaken for true 
Christianity in the minds of some modern historians. 

19 Edwards, 176. 

20 Francis W. Halsey, Ed., A Tour of Four Great Rivers: The Hudson, Mohawk, Susquehanna, and Delaware in 1769 
Being the Journal of Richard Smith (New York, 1906), 84-85. 

21 Joseph S. Walton, Conrad Weiser and the Indian Policy of Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1900), 299-300. 

22 Edwards, 191. 

23 Heckewelder, 83. 

24 Because animals had the power to do good or evil, they must be ameliorated. Thus, if a native American killed a 
snake, for example, he or she was required to “bum fine tobacco as incense to the power that presides over 
snakes.” Mary Gay Humphreys, Ed., Missionary Explorers Among the American Indians (New York, 1913), 104. 
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“They are much attached to idolatry”, Brainerd lamented, “frequently 
making feasts, which they eat in honor to some unknown beings, who 
they suppose speak to them in dreams : promising them success in hunting 
and other affairs. . . ” He continued to comment on the fact that they 
also made sacrifices to “the spirits of the dead,” believing that these 
could grant them favors. If calamity occurred, it was due to the neglect of 
such sacrifices. 25 

Such a belief contributed to the rise of prophets, who, purporting to 
have heard from God, traveled amongst the native Americans urging them 
to return to the religion of their ancestors. Only then would the spirits be 
appeased and the native American’s power and dignity be restored. Ironi¬ 
cally, the prophets’ doctrines often mixed Christian beliefs with those of 
the native American, making it all the more difficult for the missionary to 
preach Christianity in its pure form. Brainerd discoursed with one such 
man, one of “uncommon courtesy” who grieved over the fact that the 
native Americans “were grown very degenerate and corrupt.” Among 
other things, the prophet “opposed their drinking strong liquor.” As a re¬ 
sult of his concern, he had retreated into the woods for several months 
where, as he claimed, God had taught him his religion. As with other na¬ 
tive American prophets, he agreed with some portions of Christianity but 
rejected others. 26 

If the prophets succeeded in blurring the unique nature of Christianity, 
the powwows (or conjurers) succeeded in scaring native Americans away 
from that religion. “(The Indians) are much awed by those who are called 
powaws ,” wrote Brainerd, 


who are supposed to have a power of enchanting, or poisoning 
them to death, or at least in a very distressing manner. And 
they apprehended it would be their sad fate to be thus en¬ 
chanted in case they should become Christians. 27 


* 

In addition to religious factors, other cultural factors played into the na¬ 
tive Americans rejection of Christianity. For example, many native 
Americans had no conception of sin. Crimes were rare amongst many 
tribes and, since property was viewed as common to all, theft was almost 
unknown. Furthermore, they were highly affectionate toward those within 


25 Edwards, 109. 

26 Edwards, 173-175. 


27 Edwards, 109. 
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their tribe, rarely quarrelsome, ‘ ‘always on guard so as not to offend each 
other,” 28 and hospitable to strangers. (Heckewelder observed that “they 
rather would lie down themselves on an empty stomach than have it laid 
to their charge that they had neglected their duty, by not satisfying the 
wants of the stranger, the sick or the needy.” 29 ) The native Americans 
were also said to revere their elders and to have a strong sense of justice. 
The fact that they were revengeful (indeed barbarous at times) toward 
their enemies was veiwed by them as bravery and righteous indignation. 30 
In light of the fact that the European was often quarrelsome, suspicious 
of others, and treacherous whereas the native American was not, it was 
difficult for the white missionary to get it across to the native American 
that he or she, was also sinful. 

Another cultural barrier faced by Brainerd was that of language. Al¬ 
though he did learn the Delaware language, there were countless other 
dialects spoken by neighboring tribal groups. “I am, at times, discouraged 
from attempting to gain any acquaintances with the Indian languages, they 
are so very numerous . . .,” he lamented. 31 As it was, Brainerd was 
forced to travel with an interpreter, often one who was not sympathetic to 
Christianity. 

Native American reasoning also posed a problem for the Pennsylvania 
missionary. It was entirely different from that of Western culture, neces¬ 
sitating his presenting “ ‘line upon line, and precept upon precept,’ in 
order to their being instructed in the principles of Christianity.” 32 

A final cultural barrier was created not so much by the native Ameri¬ 
cans themselves but by Brainerd as he underwent cultural shock. For 
example, the wigwams in which he spent much of his time were filled 
with smoke, cinders, and filth, which caused him to have headaches. He 
was further disturbed by the seeming inattention of his listeners. As he 
spoke, children would interrupt him, crying or talking, and their mothers 
would take no notice. At other times these same women would play with 
their dogs or perform household duties as the missionary attempted to 
speak with them. 33 

Thus far, the problems created by the white settlers and cultural factors 
have been discussed as impeding the progress of the Gospel. Since any 
mission work is undoubtedly shaped by the actions of the individual mis- 


28 Halsey, 84-85: Heckewelder comments that, if an Indian was offended, he would say, ‘“Friend, you have caused 
me to become jealous of you,’” meaning that he had doubts about the sincerity of the other’s friendship. The other 
would then say he had no bad intention and they would part friends. The Moravian missionary also admits there 
were exceptions to this. Heckewelder, 87. 

29 Heckewelder, 85. 

30 Heckewelder, 89. 

31 Edwards, 193. 


33 Humphreys, 109-110. 
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sionary involved, one more factor must be explored. To what degree, it 
must be asked, did Brainerd himself prevent the spread of Christianity? In 
line with modern scholarship, an inquiry into this question must be on the 
lookout for attempts on his part to further the political aims of the British 
or to acculturate the native American, since either would result in distrust 
toward Christianity on the part of the latter. The results of such an in¬ 
quiry are not those that fit the current stereotype of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury missionary. 

For example, far from furthering the aims of white colonists, Brainerd 
fought for the rights of “his people,” as he called them. For this reason, 
he eventually came to be widely trusted by native Americans 34 and sus¬ 
pected by whites. In regard to the latter, the missionary found himself to 
be “generally taken to be a Roman Catholic, sent by the Papists to draw 
the Indians into an insurrection against the English.” Some wanted to 
have him arrested and punished. Reflecting upon such views, Brainerd 
could think of nothing he had done to leave anyone with such an impres¬ 
sion 


unless it was my attempting sometimes to vindicate the right of 
the Indians, and complaining of the horrid practice of making 
the Indians drunk, and then cheating them out of their lands 
and other properties. And once, I remembered, I had done this 
with too much warmth of spirit. 35 

If it is difficult to find evidence supporting attempts on Brainerd’s be¬ 
half to take advantage of the native American, a more convincing claim 
may be made that he attempted to change the latter’s culture. After all, 
he did discourage the native Americans from participating in their religion 
and encouraged them to give up hunting for farming. Such actions, as un¬ 
necessary to the twentieth century mind as they may seem, are better un¬ 
derstood in light of the missionary’s framework. 

First of all, Brainerd did not reject the native American’s religion sim¬ 
ply because it did not fit into his culture but because he knew there was 
only one God and that he had been revealed through Christ. The gods 
whom the Indians worshipped out of fear were of Satan. To the modern 
cultural anthropoligist intent upon preserving pagan religions, this makes 
no sense but to Brainerd (as well as to Christians) it was very real and 
frightening at times. Describing a religious powwow (i.e., a ceremony) he 
had watched, the missionary remarked: 

Their monstrous actions (dancing, singing, howling, etc) tended 


34 Humphreys, 103. 


35 J. M. Sherwood, Ed., Memoirs of David Brainerd (New York, 1884), 216-217. 
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to excite ideas of horror, and seemed to have something in 
them, as I thought, peculiarly suited to raise the devil . . . 

Some of them seemed to chant, peep, mutter with a great de¬ 
gree of warmth and vigor, as if determined to awaken and en¬ 
gage powers below. I sat at a small distance . . . with my 
Bible in my hand, resolving, if possible to . . . prevent their re¬ 
ceiving answers from the infernal world, and there viewed the 
whole scene. 36 

Such a scene evoked compassion and not indignation on the part of 
Brainerd and a desire for the souls of these men. Nothing distressed him 
like “the loss of my hope respecting their conversion.” 37 

In regard to the missionary’s attempts to change the native Americans 
lifestyle from one of hunting to agriculture there are several explanations. 
First, it is quite possible that he was imposing some of his cultural prefer¬ 
ences upon the native American. Evidence indicates that he, as did his 
European contemporaries, viewed the hunting lifestyle as slothful. Native 
American men would wait until they were hungry before they would 
begin to hunt, believing that this would improve their ability to catch their 
prey. Often it would be several days before they returned from their 
hunts, leaving the village without meat for that long. The English found 
this objectionable both for cutural and biblical reasons. 38 However, there 
was a more practical reason for Brainerd’s desire to end the nomadic 
lifestyle of the native American. Such a way of living made it very dif¬ 
ficult for him to preach the Gospel. “They are almost continually roving 
from place to place,” he commented, “and it is but rare that an opportun¬ 
ity can be had with some of them for their instruction.” 39 

All in all, then, the Pennsylvania missionary cannot be charged to any 
great degree with preventing the spread of the Gospel due to ulterior mo¬ 
tives. Any charge in that direction must be countered with the fact that he 
held a genuine love for the native American, was widely respected by 
them, and did not support the expansionist policies of white society. 
Surely something must be said for a man who left his comfortable life in 
order to live and identify with a people who did not yet share the Good 
News that he had been privileged to make his own. He suffered dearly for 
his labors. Traveling miles on end on horseback, it was not unusual for 


36 Edwards, 170-171. 

37 Edwards, 172. 

38 “They are extremely lazy and indolent,” Richard Smith wrote of the native Americans, take little care today for the 
sustenance of Tomorrow and are therefore often in want of Food and other Necessaries for which their Idleness 
makes them always dependent on their more provident Neighbours.” Halsy, 83. 


39 Edwards, 109. 
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him to experience cold, hunger, being unable to find his way in the wil¬ 
derness, and sleeping in the open air. Indeed he literally “burned out” in 
his work, dying a mere three years after he had begun his ministry. 

In conclusion, let me say that both modern historians and dedicated 
Christians might learn from the ministry of Brainerd. First, historians 
should recognize the fact that there were as many different motivations 
behind (as well as ways of treating) the native American as there were 
missionaries in the eighteenth century. Thus, while the deceitful practices 
of certain self-interested missionaries should not be swept under the rug, 
neither should aspersions be cast on the work of those who were sincere 
and dedicated. Such men as David and John Brainerd, John Heckewelder, 
David Zeisberger, Frederick Post, John Sergeant, Bishop Commerhoff, 
and Elihu Spencer should be commended for their earnest efforts in 
spreading the Gospel. 40 Finally, as stated before, the eighteenth century 
Christian missionary who operated in the context of absolute truth, 
should not be judged by the relativistic standards of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. For this reason, David Brainerd is to be admired for having the 
courage to spread that which he knew to be true to a people who were 
not always receptive. 

A second lesson might be learned by the contemporary Christian. 
Brainerd heard the call of God to go to the native American and, despite 
the seemingly insurmountable problems — prejudice against whites, the 
problem of liquor, opposing beliefs and customs, and his own cultural 
shock — he obeyed that call. The work was often discouraging. “In vain 
Missionaries were sent among (the Indians),’’ Heckewelder once com¬ 
mented, 

“who, through the greatest hardships and dangers exerted 
themselves to soften (the red man’s) misfortunes by the conso¬ 
lations of the Christian faith, to point out to them the way of 
salvation in this world and the next; the banner of Christ was 
comparatively followed but by small numbers, and these were 
persecuted by their friends ... as well as by their enemies.’’ 41 

Yet Brainerd knew that the work was God’s and not his. In 1745, he was 
able to see the fruition of such faith as the Great Awakening spread to the 
wilderness, and God’s Spirit was poured out upon many native Ameri¬ 
cans, despite all barriers. 

While the lesson of Brainerd’s obedience and faith might be generalized 
to fit contemporary circumstances in the Christian walk, it is peculiarly 


40 Quaker and Moravian missionaries were especially known for their dedication to and love for native Americans. 


41 Heckewelder, 287. 
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relevant to today left in its specific context. As we face the evangelization 
of the native American in the twentieth century, we find many of the 
same problems that troubled the eighteenth century missionary. The na¬ 
tive American today is often just as bitter as that of two hundred years 
ago. Added to this problem is a feeling of guilt on the part of white Chris¬ 
tians that causes them to draw back from sharing Christianity (which has 
become a symbol of white dominance) with their native American 
brothers and sisters. If Brainerd’s example teaches us anything, it is that 
we must obey God in reaching out to the native American and trust him 
to break down the barriers that separate us. In order to do this, however, 
we must be willing to pay the cost. It cost Brainerd his friends, his life of 
comfort, and, all too soon, his very life. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF SOME MUSICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE APOCALYPSE 

by Charles Stone 


' Introduction 

One of the most precious gifts God has ever given to humanity is that 
of music. In music, people can express themselves in socially acceptable 
ways while loosing their emotions. Musical expression can be angry or 
joyful, a muted scream or a refined love call. Since “man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy him forever,” 1 God has granted this gift not 
only for humanity’s own pleasure, but also as a tool for people to express 
their adoration of the Most High God. The whole Bible reflects the musi¬ 
cal nature of glorifying God, most notably the Psalms. But the book of 
Revelation uses music in a special way to excite the senses and magnify 
the Lord’s greatness. 

This is not to say that Revelation is a music book, or even that it con¬ 
tains musical direction, such as Psalms 83-88, etc. Nor is it even a por¬ 
trayal of actual events in the book, the scenes being symbolic. John, the 
author of the book, pictured things using musical imagery to get across a 
point or to heighten the drama. In so doing, his intent was much the same 
as composers of music, even though John did not write a single tonal note 
in the book. For in John’s portrayal of the heavenly dramas unfolding, he 
used “wide brush strokes in painting a picture which requires one’s im¬ 
agination to interpret.” 2 One of John’s “wide brush strokes” is musical 
imagery. “The imagery (of the Apocalypse) is nowhere more splendid 
than in the description of sounds, which play a great part in the book, and 
give to many passages the effect of organ music.” 3 “Foremost among 
these sounds are the doxologies sung to the Creator by the creature and 


1 Westminster Catechism, answer one. Cf. also Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 7,7; Augustine, Enarrationes in 
Psalms 67, 1.5.7. 

2 Bruce Metzger, class lecture on the Book of Revelation, Gordon-Conwell Seminary, 1978. 

3 E. F. Scott, Revelation, p. 184. 


Charles Stone completed his undergraduate studies at the Washington Bible 
College and in preparation for the pastoral ministry will complete the M. Div. 
degree this spring. 
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by all creation in unison.” 4 It is an eschatological foreshadowing, a proc¬ 
lamation that the forces of the Lamb are more powerful than can be im¬ 
agined, whether it be the glorious vision in chapters four and five or the 
“taunt song” in chapter eighteen. 

Another matter enters in the discussion which concerns the musical 
data in Revelation with respect to the primitive Christian worship. 
Granted that a given piece or action in the book is liturgical in nature, the 
question then arises, does that text reflect the primitive Christian wor¬ 
ship, or does it derive more directly from the Jewish service of the 
synagogue or Temple? The whole book of Revelation has raised specula¬ 
tion on this point. 

The revival of liturgical interests has intensified the search for Christian 
liturgical origins in the New Testament, not least of all in the Apocalypse. 
For some time the acclamations, doxologies and hymns of this book, as 
well as the antiphonal style of singing, have been identified by commen¬ 
tators as being derived from early Christian worship from the earliest 
Christian service, or from both Jewish and Christian liturgy. 5 Especially 
some parts of the book have been thought to be derived from the liturgy 
of the Eucharist. 6 Some writers have suggested the hypothesis that the 
structure of the entire work reflects the early Christian service familiar to 
John. 7 

The investigation into Christian liturgical origins must certainly proceed 
with caution, however, in regards to the Revelation. Those interpretations 
which understand the framework of the Christian liturgy to underlie the 
structure of the book are quite open to the charges of subjectivity that 
can be made against so many of the interpretations of Revelation. If an 
early date of composition is assigned the work, the interpreter may be 
more inclined to seek the origins in Judaism rather than in Christian wor¬ 
ship. Much of the imagery of the Revelation is seemingly derived from 
the Temple. But whatever John’s influences were, it is rash to pin him 
down to any kind of boxed-in classification. The Seer has much more 
flexibility and creativity than many of the commentators are willing to 
credit him with. 

What now follows is a discussion of a more specialized nature, about 
the musical imagery used by John in selected passages of the Revelation. 

4 William Smith, Musical Aspects of the New Testament, p. 180. 

5 Cf. Oscar Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, p. 7; Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and 
Early Christian Literature, p. 247; C. S. Phillips, Hymnody, Past and Present, p. 15; J. Quasten, Patrology, p. 158; 
A. B. Macdonald, Christian Worship in the Primitive Church, p. 38. 

6 See L. Mowry, “Revelation 4-5 and Early Christian Liturgical Usage,’’ Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXI (1952), 
pp. 75-84; D. M. Stanley, “Carmenque Christo Quasi Deo Dicere,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XX (1958), pp. 
182-183; M. R. Newbolt, The Book of Unveiling, pp. 79-80. 

7 Note the statements of A. Cabaniss, “Liturgy-Making Factors in Primitive Christianity,” Journal of Religion, XXIII 
(1943), p. 50; Cabaniss, “A Note on the Liturgy of the Apocalypse, “ Interpretation, VII (1953), p. 79; E. F. Scott, 
The Book of Revelation, pp. 140-141; M. Shepherd, The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse, p. 83. 
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The t( Celestial Symphony” 

In Revelation 4:1, John is suddenly alerted by a “voice speaking to 
(him) like a trumpet.” Some authors have keyed in on the trumpet and 
ignored the voice, classifying the verse as an actual musical event of 
trumpet blowing. 8 Thus one is left with a picture of a trumpet blasting in 
John’s ear. Such an occurence would certainly alert one to action, but the 
verse makes it clear that it is a voice and not a trumpet that John has 
heard. That John adds it was “like a trumpet” is still legitimate musical 
imagery. The trumpet was important for John in his Hebrew background. 
The New Testament uses but one word to indicate an instrument of the 
trumpet class, salpigks, which occurs eleven times. 9 The Septuagint 
likewise only uses salpigks for “trumpet”, occurring in the canonical 
books of the Old Testament seventy-seven times. However, in the Sep¬ 
tuagint salpigks translates six different Hebrew words: shofar, hatzotzerah, 
qeren, yobal, taqocca, (Ezekiel 7:14), and terveah (Leviticus 23:24). “The 
last four words may be subsumed under the first two, leaving but two 
basic categories of the trumpet-type instrument in the Old Testament, the 
shofar and the hatzotzerah .” 10 The shofar was basically the horn of a 
goat or ram, a very crude type of trumpet, able to produce only two or 
three tones. 11 The hatzotzerah was a trumpet in the stricter sense of the 
word. Josephus described it as made of silver, about a cubit long with a 
mouthpiece, and credited Moses with its invention. 12 But even the hatzot¬ 
zerah did not produce a large variety of notes. 13 Both trumpets had vari¬ 
ous uses in the Old Testament, not the least being the announcement of 
eschatological consummation (IV Esdras 6:23; Apocalypse of Moses 22; 
Midr. Gen 56:9; Midr. Eccles. 1:8; Sanhedrin 97a). 14 The New Testament 


8 Lulu R. Wiley, Bible Music, p. 48. 

9 Cf. Matthew 24:31; I Cor. 14:8; 15:52; I Thess. 4:16; Hebrews 12:19; Revelation 1:10; 4:1; 8:2, 6, 13; 9:14. The verb 
salpizo is found in Matthew 6:2; I Cor. 15:52; Revelation 8:6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14; 9:1, 13; 10:7; 11:15. The noun salpistes 
occurs in Revelation 18:22. 

10 Smith, op cit., p. 136. 

11 Cf. F. L. Cohen, “Shofar,” The Jewish Encyclopedia, XI, p. 301. 

12 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3, 12, 6. 

13 C. Sachs, The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, p. 47. 

14 Occasions for blowing the trumpet: 

1) Procession accompanying the return of the Ark of the Covenant (II Sam. 6:15; I Chron. 13:8; 15:24, 28; 16;6, 42; 
Ps. 47:5). 

2) The worship service (II Chron. 20:28; 29:26ff; Ezra 3:10; Psalms 98:6; 150:3). 

3) Special days (Lev. 23:24; 25:9; Num. 10:10; 29:1; Ps. 81:3). 

4) Dedication (II Chron. 5:12; 7:6; Ezra 3:10; Neh. 12:35, 41). 

5) Coronations (II Sam 15:10; 20:22; I Kings 1:34, 39, 41; II Kings 47:5; 98:5). 

See also the Qumran work. The War Between the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness for the prominence erf 
military use of the horn and trumpet. 
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likewise has such eschatological connotations for the trumpet (salpigks), 
as in Matthew 24:31, I Corinthians 15:52, and I Thessalonians 4:16. 15 
Closest to the Revelation 1:10 and 4:1 usage is the Old Testament trumpet 
of theophany in Hebrews 12:19, yet it is not quite the same thing, espe¬ 
cially keeping in sight that we have no literal trumpet in Revelation 1:10 
and 4:1, but rather a phone. The musical instrument use in simile seems 
to convey awe-inspiring loudness as is fitting for a heavenly voice 
(whether of Christ or of an angel), and as often accompanies a 
theophany. 16 It is not a final eschatological announcement, as in I Thes¬ 
salonians 4:16 or I Corninthians 15:52. Rather, it is imagery reminiscent 
of a trumpet fanfare introducing the glorious victor of a Roman conquest. 
From the verses following Revelation 1:10 one can see that this is John’s 
intent, as he reveals a magnificently glorious Christ. The use in 4:1 is also 
introductory, ushering in what might be called a “celestial symphony’’. 

Though it is true that a purely symphonic work is basically instrumental 
while Revelation 4-5 features elements of an oratorio, the scene contains 
the remarkable sign of symphonic music, that of development. It also 
makes use of recurring themes (worthiness of the Lamb, holiness of God, 
and redemption), a crescendo effect increasing the drama of the scene, 
and involves five separate sections which will be referred to here as 
movements . 

For the introduction of the scene, the “great voice like a trumpet’’ (4:1) 
is like a great trumpet fanfare announcing the King, a theophany of the 
Glorious One (Handel picks up on the trumpet fanfare in The Messiah). 
An outline of the first movement (4:8-9) might be as follows: 

4:8-9 First Movement 

Performers: Four Living Creatures 
Theme: Glory, Honor, Thanks 
Subject: God’s power and eternality 
Text of Song: Holy, Holy, Holy 

The Four Living Creatures, part of the angelic host in heaven, continu¬ 
ally praise the Lord sitting on the throne. It reflects the fact that praise is 
due God. Exodus 15:2 (Psalm 118:14) reads “Yahweh is my strength and 
my song.’’ The LXX translation of Psalm 65 (64):2a reads “the hymn is 
due to thee, O God.’’ Other places in the Old Testament, reflect this sen¬ 
timent, as in the Song of Hannah. In the New Testament, the strain is 
taken up in the songs of Zechariah (Luke 1:68-79) and Simeon (Luke 


15 Cf. Smith, op. cit., pp. 95-118, for an extended discussion of the New Testament usage of salpigks. 

16 Cf. H. Alford, The Greek A few Testament , IV, Pt. II, p. 555; R. H. Charles, Revelation , I, p. 24; J. Moffatt, The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, V, p. 342. Cf. Isaiah 58:1; Exodus 19:16; Hebrews 12:19. 
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2:29-32), as well as the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55). Other occurrences of 
such worship are Acts 4:24-30; 16:25; Luke 2:14; and Hebrews 13:15. 
Though musical praise is not the only form of worship indicated in the 
Bible, it does seem to be the form of worship employed in heaven now, 
and in the new heaven and new earth in the future. 

In their worship of God the Four Living Creatures glorify two of God’s 
attributes, those of utter absolute holiness and power. In order to assure 
the Church that God is in control and not the Roman Empire, John starts 
to portray the picture of a monarch (throne) absolute in his perfection. 
The song and description of the four creatures recalls the awesomeness 
and awfulness of the pictures in Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1. The Lord’s eter¬ 
nal nature is reflected by the fact of the four creatures’ continual eternal 
song of the Trisagion. Holiness is sung, as well as “glory and honor and 
thanks to him who is on the throne, who lives for ever and ever’’ (4:9). 
The scene then changes, and as the description of the heavenly host starts 
to gain momentum, a second movement starts. 

4:10-11 Second Movement 

Performers: 24 Elders 

Theme: Worthy . . . Glory, Honor, Power 

Subject: Eternality, Power, Creation 

Now the angels 17 use a definite musical vehicle in increasing the beauty 
and awesomeness of the scene. The four living creatures are joined by the 
twenty-four elders in antiphony. 18 

The praise of the elders differs from that of the (four) living 
creatures in that it is addressed directly to God and is based on 
his work in creation rather than his divine attributes . . . Lilje 
notes that the first words of the hymn are taken from the polit¬ 
ical language of the day: ‘Worthy art thou’ greeted the entrance 
of the emperor in triumphal procession, and ‘our Lord and 
God’ was introduced into the cult of emperor worship by 
Donutrain (p. 108; cf. Suetonius, Domitianus 13). For the 
Christian only the One upon the heavenly throne is worthy: the 
claims of all others are blasphemous. The earlier doxology (4:8) 
ascribed might and honor to God. To this the elders now add 
‘glory’ and ‘honor’. He is worthy because in accordance with 
his will all things ‘were, and were created.’ 19 


17 Sec Ned Stonehouse, Paul Before the Areopagus, chapter four, for a discussion of the twenty-four elders being 
angels rather than glorified saints. See also Robert Mounce, The Book of Revelation, pp. 135-136. 

18 Charles (op. cit., p. 119) identifies the four creatures as the cherubim of Ezekiel 10:2, 20. According to Charles (op. 
cit., pp. 120-121), the function of the cherubim is to sing the Trisagion. 


,9 Mounce, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Thus John is continuing his assurance of Christians by directly contradict¬ 
ing the claims of the oppressive Domitian with the song of praise. 

With the antiphonal singing of the two groups, the might of the Christ¬ 
ian forces is due to Almighty God, the numbers praising him increase and 
increase, until finally every living being in the universe is spontaneously 
compelled to sing the praise due God (5:13-14). 

5:8-10 Third Movement 

Performers: 4 Creatures and 24 Elders (and lyres) 

Theme: New Song . . Worthy 
Subject: Death, Redemption 

The Seer’s vision progresses. From a focus on the Father, the story un¬ 
folds about the drama of the scroll and the Lamb’s ability to open it. The 
excitement increases as no one is found worthy to break the seals. When 
it is revealed that the Lamb can take the scroll, praise erupts in heaven. 
Now the four living creatures sing together with the twenty-four elders. 
Their song is said to be a “new song’’, new in the sense of quality 
(kainos), not time (neos). It is a new song sung in honor of Christ, for he 
has inaugurated a new era, which in turn demands a new song in honor of 
his mighty work. Christ’s mighty work is the paradox of his great ac¬ 
complishments — done by his shed blood. As such, the new song high¬ 
lights the new era, and the greatness of Christ’s redemption — he re¬ 
deems countless multitudes. 

The four living creatures and twenty-four elders fall “down before the 
Lamb, each holding a harp’’ (5:8). Commentators commonly associate the 
“harps’’ (kitharas) with the twenty-four elders only, though grammatically 
it may be construed with the four living creatures as well. 20 The word 
kithara occurs in I Cor. 14:7; Rev. 5:8; 14:2; 15:2; 18:22 (kltharodos). It 
apparently is the same as the Hebrew kinnor. Of the forty-two occur¬ 
rences in the Old Testament, the King James Version consistently trans¬ 
lates the word “harp’’. The LXX translates kithara in twenty cases and 
transliterates kinura in seventeen. C. Sachs writes of the kinnor, “the 
kinnor, King David’s erroneously so-called harp, was actually a lyre, 
similar to the kithara of the Greeks: a solidly joined box set on its side 
with a yoke in place of a neck, that is, two arms projecting upward, the 
latter ends of which were connected by a crossbar . . . semi-circular in 
shape.’’ 21 If Sachs is correct in associating the kithara 22 with the kinnor, 


20 Cf. Mounce, op. cit., p. 146; Charles, op. cit., p. 146; Swete, Apocalypse, pp. 79-80; Beckwith, The Apocalypse of 
John, p. 511. 

21 C. Sachs, op. cit., p. 47. 
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“lyre” would seem to be the preferable translation. 

The lyres are actually a minor part of the musical picture. The main 
musical instruments in Rev. 5:9-10 are the voices of the four living crea¬ 
tures and the twenty-four elders (that this is so can be seen by the prost¬ 
ration of the elders with both hands occupied, indicating a symbolic pur¬ 
pose for the lyres). The song is a vehicle of truth and drama heightening 
the reader’s excitement. John moves even further in proving the utter 
sovereignty of God over the Church’s affairs, providing assurance to the 
Body of Christ. 

5:11-12 Fourth Movement 

Performers: 4 Creatures and 24 Elders 
and many angels 

Theme: Worth . . . Power, Riches, Wisdom, 

Might, Honor, Glory, Blessing 

Subject: Death, Redemption (Lamb) 

Even more performers take up the “new song” now. God’s glory and 
Christ’s work is so worthy of praise that “myriads and myriads” of 
angels take up the theme. The purpose is to show the innumerable quan¬ 
tity of the heavenly host. Though the text has the angels “ saying with a 
loud voice” (5:12), the momentum of the situation almost demands the 
continuation of the new song. Whether or not the words are a chant or 
hymn does not matter, though. The point of the music is not to draw at¬ 
tention to itself, but to add to the overall effect of the artist’s picture. The 
ode kaina is seen to be rooted in the person and work of Christ. “In both 
passages, the word ‘new’ is contrasted with everything prior to the rede¬ 
mption (e.g., prior to the redemption it was not possible to learn the song) 
and indicates the intimate connection between the redemptive activity of 
Christ and the newness of which that activity furnishes the dynamic.” 23 

5:13 Fifth Movement 

Performers: Every Created Thing (cf. Phil 2:10) 

Theme: Blessing, Honor, Glory, Dominion Forever 
Subject: Power, Redemption (by the Lamb) 

An overwhelming effect is created by the development. The 
Apocalypse, as elsewhere, reflects here a tendency toward progressive 


22 W. F. Arndt and F. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, 
p. 433, translate kithara as either “harp’’ or “lyre”. 

23 R. A. Harrisville, The Concept of Newness in the New Testament, p. 99. 
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expansion. The shock waves of Christ’s bloody death (which was the 
great event of history) cause greater and greater praise, now due from 
every created being in the universe. The musical portrait has now reached 
its climax, being the adoration of the whole created world. “The doxol- 
ogy is four-fold, repeating three elements of the previous seven (5:12), but 
exchanging ‘might’ for ‘power’.” 24 The mood of Revelation’s doxologies 
is reminiscent of the picture drawn by Zephaniah: the joy in Zion in that 
day is so great that even God himself sings. 25 

5:14 Coda (Ending) 

4 Living Creatures — Amen, Worship 

The coda in this musical picture ends the same way that churches end 
their hymns — with an “amen”. The difference here is that the four liv¬ 
ing creatures do not do it mindlessly, but say it consciously and positively 
as a final note of affimation of God’s glory and honor and the Lamb’s 
sacrificial redemption. The logical end of the musical development is the 
pure worship. What a magnificent picture! 

The Seven Trumpets 
(8:1 - 11:19) 

As Chapters four and five have a purpose of using musical imagery to 
flash out a picture, so the Seer uses the seven trumpets to do the same. 
This time, though, music’s purpose is not praise or worship. “Then I saw 
the seven angels who stand before God, and seven trumpets were given 
to them” (Rev. 8:2, RSV). In the course of the four chapters following 
this verse, the seven trumpets are blown. Each of the first four soundings 
introduces, respectively, destruction of a third part of the earth, the sea, 
the rivers, and the heavenly bodies. Men are also destroyed in the pro¬ 
cess. The last three soundings usher in the three “woes”. The first woe 
consists of “locusts” with the power to wound for five months those men 
who do not have God’s seal on their foreheads. The second woe results in 
the death of one third of all men. The last woe is presumably announced 
by the seventh trumpet (10:7; 11:14 ff), and is apparently connected with 
the consummation of all things. 

The various Biblical usages of salpigks have already been described. 
Here in Rev. 8:1-11:19 the eschatological use is noted, that imagery sig¬ 
nalling the coming of the Lord God in judgment . It reflects the usage of 


24 Mounce, op. cit., p. 150. 

25 See Zephaniah 3:17, cf. Midrash on Lev. 11:9. 
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salpigks in Matt. 24:31; I Cor. 15:52; and I Thess. 4:16 (though it must be 
stressed that the trumpet blasts in Rev. 8-11 are not the final eschatologi¬ 
cal trump on the occasion of Christ’s Second Advent). Though there are 
several eschatological uses for the trumpet in both Jewish and New Tes¬ 
tament imagery, 26 it seems quite probable that John, instead has used it 
because of its obvious and fundamental usage as an instrument for an¬ 
nouncing, heralding, and signalling. At any rate, here as in other areas, 
the Seer freely handles his materials to suit his own purpose, and the de¬ 
tails of derivation may not be pressed. Generally speaking, the trumpets 
are for announcing, signalling no delay. The trumpets are not literal, but 
symbols of God’s decisive and sure judgment, as well as signifying the 
Lord’s impending consummation of history. Perhaps in a secondary sense 
the seven trumpets refer to a trumpet fanfare announcing the arrival of 
thq King, and/or a summoning to battle for the heavenly forces. 

The Taunt Songs and Dirge for Babylon 
(18:1-19:5) 

As the action proceeds in the chapters following 4:1, the heavenly ac¬ 
tion against Rome moves swiftly. In chapter eighteen “Babylon’s” doom 
is foretold to John by an angel. The form is a “taunt song”, singing 
Rome’s future fall. The theme of the song is that Rome is extremely op¬ 
posed to God, yet God’s power and forces will prevail. This “doom 
song” comes across sonorously, with Rome’s fall being sure , and sure to 
happen suddenly (18:21-24). 

In 18:9-19, kings and merchants and shipmasters mourn a loud dirge 
over the fall of “Babylon”. All the sounds are mourning by people who 
thought more of power and money (from their alliances with Rome and 
business dealings) than of men’s souls. 

Thirdly, the saints of God rejoice in song over Babylon’s demise, cheer¬ 
ing on the wrath of God in his vindication (19:1-5). 

Beginning chapter eighteen is the proleptic singing of an angel over the 
destined fall of “Babylon”. John has worked up a song that is terrible 
and gloomy in its tone. “The doom-song which celebrates the destined 
fall of Babylon displays John’s powers of allusive composition at their 
best. The prophet has drawn into his service so many phrases and figures 
from the taunt-songs and dirges in Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah that 
chapter eighteen has been described as a mosaic of quotation and allu¬ 
sion. Its very form is suggested by the exultant odes of the prophets. For 
that reason we cannot grasp anything like the full power of John’s words 
unless we are familiar with the passages to which he alludes. The song in 


26 Cf. Smith, op. cit., pp. 145-146; Swete, Apocalypse, p. 107; W. Hendriksen, More Than Conquerors, p. 140. 
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Revelation is a resounding echo of the passionate faith and stormy exult¬ 
ing in the doom-songs of the great prophets.” 27 John forms his song 
structure and orientation around the Old Testament prophets’ songs that 
were full of righteous anger. It also reflects the words of Jesus against 
Jerusalem, (Matthew 23:37-39), which is natural enough, since John was 
probably at Jesus’s side when they were spoken. 

Now John again uses a dramatic effect with musical imagery. As the 
angel had started off with a solo doom song against “Babylon”, so her 
allies now respond with a mournful whine over the fallen city. This fol¬ 
lows the call by God to his people (18:4-8), signalling the saints to leave 
the city before the Lord’s wrath strikes the city at full force. These words 
definitely remind the reader of Jeremiah’s words of warning in Jeremiah 
50:8 and 51:6. But now the wrath of God has already come, and Baby¬ 
lon’s political and economic allies are stunned. Their backs are broken, 
and they can only respond with sorrow. It is a very sobering section. It is 
quite truly a lament over the fall of Babylon, a funeral song sung in honor 
of the great anti-God force. John’s picture of the laments sung by the 
powerful and rich perhaps hearkens back to Ezekiel’s prophecies over 
Tyre (Ezekiel 27), though of course John is creative enough on his own. 
One can just imagine the tumult of a funeral event going through John’s 
mind. The atmosphere can be picked up by looking at Matthew 9:23 (cf. 
Mark 5:38-39; Luke 8:52), where there are “flute players and the tumult 
of the crowd”. The auletai (flute-players) were to accompany dirge- 
singers at the funerals (though the dirge-singers are not specifically men¬ 
tioned in Matthew 9:23). 28 The Jews even had a special art of funeral 
wailing; it was prescribed by the Rabbies. 29 Though the family and friends 
probably collaborated, the burden of mourning was carried by a group of 
individuals who had special skills in the art of lament. Thus in Jeremiah 
9:17-20 “Thus says the Lord of Hosts, consider, and call for the mourn¬ 
ing women to come; send for the skillful women to come; let them make 
haste and raise a wailing over us, that our eyes may run down with tears, 
and our eyelids gush with water. For a sound of wailing is heard in Zion: 
‘How we are ruined! We are utterly shamed, because we have left the 
land, because they cast down our dwellings.’ ” Smith notes, “the par¬ 
ticipants danced, and especially the men indulged in rather forceful physi¬ 
cal demonstrations, as the stamping of the feet, all the while singing the 
praises (often exaggerated) of the deceased.” 30 While it is evident that 


27 K. Kiddle, The Revelation of St. John, p. 359. 

28 Cf. Josephus, Belhim Judaicum 3,9,5: pleistous de mfsthousbai toils auletas oi thpenon autois ekserkon; also Matthew 
11:17. 

29 Cf. Mishnah Ketuboth 4:4; BT Berakoth 16 b. 


30 W. Smith, op. cit., p. 105. 
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John did not incorporate all the aspects of the Jewish funeral ceremony 
into the lament over Babylon, some can be seen, notably that of the 
crowd tumult and the friends of the deceased singing praises and laments. 

A final dirge over Babylon is sung by an angel (18:21-24). 

And now there follows, in wonderful lyrical language, which no 
translation can really render, the dirge song by heavenly beings 
over the fall of Babylon, a dirge which is lyrical and almost 
tender. The melancholy recollection of the pulsing life which 
once filled this city with the joy of life trembles through these 
lines. The sorrowing recurring echoes in repeated phrases, 
which sound so much softer and fuller in the original, \ . . the 
sound . . . shall be heard in thee no more,’ sound like footsteps 
dying away in the distance, in a desolate city which lies in 
ruins. 31 

Here one has a reference to music employed in secular society, men¬ 
tioning lyre-players and minstrels, flute-players and trumpeters. But all 
this music ceases with the time of the Judgement of God. The picture of 
the cessation of mirth which accompanies divine judgment is common in 
the Old Testament imprecatory formulae (Isaiah 14:11; 24:7-11; Jeremiah 
7:34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11; Ezekiel 26:13; Baruch 2:23). In Revelation 
18:22-23 it is not merely a matter of the music associated with festivity 
coming to an end, or joy being turned into mourning; it is not only the 
voice of gladness that has stopped, but every sound. Destruction is com¬ 
plete — the city “shall be found no more at all.” And with Babylon’s 
disappearance has fled the music — all kinds of music — that once 
sounded in her streets. In this passage, then, the New Testament meshes 
with the Old in picturing the music of people as one of the signs of human 
life and activity that are to cease when divine judgment falls. 

Having seen the great fall of Babylon, the saints in heaven are moved 
to cheer on God’s vengeance. Lilje comments, 

in an almost incredible contrast to the dirge the song of 
heavenly jubilation now breaks out. Like the lament of the 
kings, merchants, and seafarers in Revelaion 18, it is arranged 
in a three-fold ascending scale. The whole heavenly choir 
strikes up, once again confirming the judgement, which no bare 
record could describe. Now however, it is shown in the only 
right way, for neither the unrestrained lament of the kings, 
merchants, and seafarers could express it aright, nor the lament 
over the city. The celestial praises break forth; they are con- 


31 Hanns Lilje, The Last Book of the Bible, p. 237. 
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secrated anew by adoration, and after all their misuse in the 
cults of imperial Rome they are once more offered at the 
throne of God, which is the only place of true worship. 32 

Some have objected to this song as Jewish, the sub-Christian lustings of a 
blood thirsty mob. 33 But when is God’s wrath and justice and revenge 
never justifiable or defendable? It must be remembered that Christ him¬ 
self had more to say than anyone about the horrors of hell. The focus of 
the heavenly choir is not so much on hating of Babylon as the worshipful 
adoration of God and all his purposes. With the drama of the struggle 
over, the voices of heaven now take a lighter tone. 

The Wedding Song of the Lamb 

In the transition of the vision, John hears “the voice of a great mul¬ 
titude’’ (19.6) praising the Father and the Lamb. The imagery is evident, 
that of a wedding chorus ushering the Bride and the Bridegroom to the 
ceremony. It reflects the joy and mirth at such festive occasions, and 
John’s imagery makes the occasion so much richer. The heavenly choir 
once again breaks out into the Hallelujah, the transliteration of a Jewish 
liturgical phrase. The festivities are anticipated in this passage. Mounce 
notes that “in Biblical times a marriage involved two major events, the 
betrothal and the wedding . . . the wedding began with a procession to 
the bride’s house, which was followed by a return to the house of the 
groom for a wedding feast.” 34 As with the funeral procession, one can 
imagine another great tumult, again singers accompanied by musical in¬ 
struments, with dancing marking the occasion. All this is imagery used by 
John to point out the tremendous excitement and joy at the joining of God 
and his people. 35 It is not really the end of history, but truly the beginning 
of an eternal age. 


Conclusion 

A survey of Biblical references to musical performance involves to a 
large degree a survey of the history of revelation and redemption, for the 
former is significantly associated with the latter. Beginning with the 


32 Lilje, op. cit., p. 238. 

33 Swete, op. cit., p. 242. 

34 Mounce, op. cit., p. 340. 

35 Cf. Ephesians 5:22-26 for more on the Church as the Bride of Christ. See O’Rourke, “Hymns of the Apcalypse,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 30 (1968), pp. 407-408 for a discussion on the possible use of this pericope by the 
Church for liturgical purposes. 
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Exodus (Exod. 15), God’s great acts are celebrated in song by his people. 
Israel’s history can be traced from the Levitical song (I Chron. 6:31-48) to 
the Exile (Jer. 9:17-20) to the Return to the Promised Land (Zeph. 3:14). 
Songs center around the Messiah (Luke 1-2; etc.), his birth, life, his de¬ 
mise, and his victory. With the Apocalypse, John moves on to the con¬ 
summation of the age, and clothes part of the heavenly drama in musical 
imagery. The Revelation is so rich and free in its musicality that John’s 
message would not be nearly so provoking or stunning if it were straight 
prose. Further, with all the speculations written about the intent of John 
in the Revelation, many commentators lose sight of the fact that the book 
is God's expression . For God is the Poet who penned the poems and the 
composer who sang the songs. It is only fitting that the Alpha and Omega 
should be the author of the; Bible from beginning to end, and that he 
should clothe his Word in musical imagery. God is the absolutely perfect 
musician and lyricist. We can take Zephaniah’s words literally, that when 
God is united with his people, “on that day it shall be said to Jerusalem 
(the Church): ‘Do not fear, O Zion; let not your hands grow weak. The 
Lord your God is in your midst, a warrior who gives victory; he will re¬ 
joice over you with gladness, he will renew you in his love; he will exult 
over you with loud singing as on a day of festival’’’ (Zephaniah 3:16-17). 
It is only natural that in his final written words to the Church he should 
express himself with musical pictures, promising unimaginable glories 
above. 
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CHRIST AND KRISHNA: 

A BIBLICAL APPRAISAL OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA 
by Russel C. Bjork 


Of all the literature of Hinduism, probably no work is as significant as 
the Bhagavad Gita (hereafter called simply the Gita.) Its influence is such 
that each of the founders of the major schools of Indian philosophy has 
found it necessary to write a commentary on the Gita , showing that his 
teachings are in accord with it. The diversity of viewpoints found in the 
Gita (which shall shortly be discussed) has made it possible for widely 
divergent schools of thought to lay claim to its authority 1 . 

In the West, the influence of the Gita was first felt in the nineteenth 
century through vonHumboldt in Germany and Emerson in America 2 . 
Henry David Thoreau regarded it as one of the two most influential works 
in shaping his thinking 3 . In this century, it has received particular atten¬ 
tion because of the high esteem Mahatma Gandhi expressed for it 4 . In re¬ 
cent years, saffron-robed devotees of the Hare Krishna cult have become 
a familiar sight on American street corners, selling copies of The 
Bhagavad Gita As It Is s . 

In the true Hindu spirit of inclusivism, many Western readers have 
sought to parallel the teachings of the Gita with those of the Bible. One 
text that is especially ripe for such comparisons is a verse regarded by 
many Hindu commentators as being the heart of the Gita 6 : 


1 Sri Krishna Prem, The Yoga of the Bhagavad Gita (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. xiii. 

2 Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 38, edited by Walter Eugene Clark (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1944; reprint ed. omitting verse translation by Sir Edwin Arnold and Sanskrit 
Text, New York: Harper & Row, 1964), p. vii. 

3 Huston Smith, The Religions of Man (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958; reprint ed. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1965), p. 15. 

4 W. L. Delevingne, "The Bible and the Bhagavadgita”, Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute 66 (date 
unavailable): 139-159. 

5 The teachings of the founder represent a very extreme development of one of the streams of Hindu thinking and are 
not generally regarded as representative of orthodox Hinduism. This is reflected in the edition of the Gita published 
by the cult. 

6 S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948) p. 289; Edgerton p. 178. 


Russel C. Bjork is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He will complete the M. Div. degree at Gordon-Conwell in 1981 in preparation 
for going to the foreign mission field. 
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“Doing My work, intent on Me, 

Devoted to Me, free from attachment, 

Free from enmity to all beings, 

Who is so, goes to Me, son of Pandu.” 7 

Several similar-sounding texts can be found in the teachings of Jesus. 
For example, He said “If you abide in My word, then you are truly disci¬ 
ples of Mine; and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free” 8 . The concepts of “truth” and “freedom” are pivotal in both the 
Gita and the New Testament. This paper will compare and contrast these 
concepts, after first examining the background, theme, and structure of 
the Gita as a necessary step toward elucidating its teachings on these two 
points. 


The Background of the Bhagavad Gita 

The Gita is part of the Sanskrit literature of India, produced by a race 
of people known as the Aryans who invaded the Punjab region from the 
northwest in the middle of the second millenium B.C. It is estimated that 
their conquest of the native civilizations required some 600 years 9 — a 
fact reflected in the military motifs common in their literature, including 
the Gita 10 . 

The religious beliefs of the Aryans found expression in the earliest 
works of Sanskrit literature — the Vedas — which are collections of de¬ 
votional texts or mantras 11 . Vedic religion was decidedly polytheistic, 
with elaborate sacrificial rites as its formal expression. The earliest, the 
Rig-Veda , enumerates some 33 deities 12 . The next two works, the 
Sama-Veda and the Yajur-Veda are collections of chants and prayers re¬ 
spectively used by two of the four classes of priests needed to conduct 
the sacrifices. As time went on, works known as Brahamanas (theological 
works explaining the mystic import of the sacrificial ritual) and Aranyakas 
(supplements dealing with special points of ritual) were added to the 
Vedas , becoming part of the canonical text 13 . 

The Atharvaveda is of significantly later date than the other three 


7 11.55 — Translation in Edgerton op.cit. and so throughout. 

8 John 8.32 — NASV and so throughout. 

9 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 25th ed., s.v.“India:History”, by Thomas Burrow. 

10 ibid. 

11 ibid. s.v. “Sanskrit Language and Literature,” by H. Julius Eggeling and John Allan. 

12 ibid. s.v. “India:Religions,” by James Corgie Meston, Horace Arthur Rose, and anonymous contributor. 

13 ibid. s.v. “Sanskrit Language and Literature”. 
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Vedas , and focuses on the superstitious practices of more popular, non- 
formal religion — magic incantations, spells and the like. It reflects a 
period in Hinduism when only the very rich could afford the elaborate 
sacrificial rituals, so that there was a large gap between the religious liter¬ 
ature and popular practice 14 . 

The next class of Sanskrit writings embodies a significant change in the 
direction of Indian thought. The Upanishads were written over a consid¬ 
erable period of time — some even before the Brahamanas and 
Aranyakas 15 . The name means “secret, mystic doctrine’’ 16 . More 
metaphysical in nature than the earlier works, the Upanishads introduce 
monistic and pantheistic notions that become important in later Hindu 
philosophy 17 . Here also appears the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls and the iron law of karma. There is, accordingly, a preoccupation 
with the problem of the self 18 . 

The third major category of Sanskrit literature includes the two great 
epics — the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The Gita comprises chap¬ 
ters xxiii to xl of the Bhismaparvan — a division of the latter work. Its 
author is unknown, though it is ascribed to Vyasa, the legendary compiler 
of the Mahabharata . The Gita probably dates from the 5th century B.C., 
though the text may have been altered many times since then. The unity 
of the Gita has been questioned by some Western scholars (whose 
method one Indian commentator refers to as an “incurably external ap¬ 
proach”) 19 , though others regard it as an essentially unified work 20 . It is 
quite possible that it was not an original part of the epic to which it now 
belongs, but was consciously composed by a later interpolator for inser¬ 
tion into it 21 . 

The Gita is officially classified as an Upanishad (its colophon being 
bhagavadgitasu upanisatsu ) and derives much of its inspiration from the 
earlier Upanishads , 22 incorporating quotations from several 23 . In the Vai- 
snaviya Tantrasara it is claimed that the Gita restates the central teaching 
of the Upanishads. “The Upanishads are the cows and the cowherd’s 

14 ibid.: Edgerton p. 111-112. 

15 “Sanskrit Language and Literature”. 

16 Edgerton p. 108. 

17 “Sanskrit Language and Literature” 

18 Edgerton P. 122-123. 

19 Prem p. xxii. 

20 Edgerton p. xi. 

21 Edgerton p. 105. 

22 Radhakrishnan p. 13. 


23 Edgerton p. 108. 
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son, Krishna, is the milker; Aijuna (a hero of the Mahabharata) is the 
calf and the wise man is the drinker and the nectar-like Gita is the 
milk.” 24 This statement must, however, be taken with a grain of salt, 
since the teachings in the Upanishads (and even in the Gita itself) are di¬ 
verse and do not form a coherent system 25 . Together with the Up¬ 
anishads and the Brahma Sutra the Gita belongs to the “triple canon” of 
Hindu Scripture 26 . 

As has already been indicated, the Gita belongs to a period of transition 
in Hindu thinking. On the one hand, the authors of the Upanishads 
sought to make a unity out of the diversity in the Vedas by narrowing 
down the multitude of gods to one, Brahman — not a personal being, but 
a neuter divinity describable only as neti , neti (“not this, not this”). At 
the popular level, on the other hand, the various gods of the Vedas were 
identified with the local gods of the indigenous peoples, producing a popu¬ 
lar polytheism 27 . Here and there flashes of henotheism and even 
monotheism were to be found. Such was apparently the case with Visnu, 
one of the minor deities of the Rig-Veda , who came to be looked on in 
certain circles in almost monotheistic terms. It has been conjectured that, 
at one locale, he came to be identified with a local god (or perhaps hero), 
Krishna, this identification then becoming the origin of the portrait of 
Krishna found in the Gita 28 . In later Hinduism, the monism of the Up¬ 
anishads was mitigated by changing the name Brahman (neuter) to 
Brahma (masculine) and identifying him with Visnu and Siva in a kind of 
Hindu “Trinity” — but this identification is later than the Gita 29 . 

The author of the Gita , then, moved in an environment characterized 
by several conflicting world views: Vedic polytheistic ritualism, Upan- 
ishadic philosophical monism, and popular personalistic henotheism. A 
Western author would probably have chosen one view, rejecting the 
others. The author of the Gita , however, sought to incorporate them all. 
Thus, some passages in the Gita are highly monistic (for example chap¬ 
ters 9-10), while others are almost monotheistic (such as chapter 11). The 
Vedic system is downplayed, but not totally rejected 30 . One Hindu com¬ 
mentator assesses the implications of this thusly, “The chief problem fac¬ 
ing us today is the reconciliation of mankind. The Gita is especially suited 


24 Radhakrishn&.i p. 13. 

25 Edgerton p. 108-109. 

26 Radhakrishnan p. 15-16. 

27 E. Geoffrey Parrinder, The Significance of the Bhagavad-Gita for Christian Theology, Friends of Dr. William’s Lib¬ 
rary 22nd lecture (London: Dr. William’s Trust, 1968) pp. 7-8; Edgerton pp. 112-113. 

28 Edgerton pp. 132-135. 

29 ibid. 


30 Parrinder pp. 8-13. 
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for the purpose, as it attempts to reconcile varied and apparently antithet¬ 
ical forms of the religious consciousness. . .” 31 

The Major Theme of the Bhagavad Gita 

As has already been mentioned, the Gita is a section of the great 
Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata. The epic as a whole is concerned with a 
power struggle between rival branches of the royal house of Hastinapura 
(near modem Delhi). The Gita takes the form of a dialogue between Ar- 
juna (who may be regarded as the hero of the epic) and Krisha, his 
cousin, prince of Dvaraka 32 . Both sides in the contest having sought his 
assistance, Krishna offered to let one side have him, alone and unarmed, 
while the other could have the use of his powerful army. Aijuna chose 
the former, and it was arranged between them that Krishna should serve 
as his charioteer so as to be close by him throughout the battle 33 . 

Indian commentators note certain symbolic aspects to this setting. 
First, the battlefield is referred to in the opening verse as dharmaksetre 

— “the field of righteousness”. “The world is dharmaksetre , the battleg¬ 
round for a moral struggle . . . the ascent from earth to heaven, from suf¬ 
fering to spirit, is through the path of dharma” 34 . The Upanishads utilize 
the imagery of the body as a chariot, with the individual soul as its rider 
and buddhi , a spiritual faculty, as its charioteer. In the Gita , the latter is 
“the Divine Self in the person of Krishna” 35 . 

The Gita opens with Aijuna expressing his unwillingness to go into bat¬ 
tle to kill his own relatives. He does not regard the kingdom as worth the 
price of slaying his kinsfolk (1.26-37). He sees the destruction of family as 
a great sin (1.28-45), and suggests that it would be better that he himself 
should be slain (1.46-47). 

In the second chapter, Krishna offers three arguments as to why Aijuna 
should go into the battle. First, Aijuna is of the Ksatriya (warrior) caste 

— it is his duty to fight (2.3Iff). Second, if he fails to enter the battle he 
will be thought to be a coward and will suffer disgrace (2.3ff). And third 
(and most important), the slaying of another person is of little importance 
since the soul is immortal and will be reincarnated: 

“Thou hast mourned those who should not be mourned, 

And (yet) thou speakest words of wisdom! 


31 Radhakrishnan pp. 5-6. 

32 “Sanskrit Language and Literature”. 

33 Delevingne p. 140. 

34 Radhakrishnan p. 79. 

35 Prem p. xxiii. 
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Dead and living men 
The (truly) learned do not mourn. . . . 

He (the soul) is not bom, nor does he ever die, 

Nor, having come to be, will he ever more come not to be. 

Unborn, eternal, everlasting, this ancient one 
Is not slain when the body is slain. . . . 

For to one that is born death is certain 
And birth is certain for one that has died; 

Therefore, the thing being unavoidable. 

Thou shouldest not mourn. 36 

This doctrine of rebirth must not, however, be understood as hope, but 
rather as bondage. What man should hope for is freedom from rebirth. 
This is the view of the Upanishads , and it is assumed without reservation 
in the Gita 37 . Krishna refers to rebirth as “the bondage of rebirth” 38 and 
“the home of misery” 39 . 

At this point, the line of thought takes off from the immediate issue of 
Aijuna’s attitude toward the coming battle (though this issue does appear 
again briefly in 11.26-34 and 18.58-60). Krishna’s exhortation closes thus- 
ly: 

“For the disciplined in mental attitude, action-produced 
Fruit abandoning, the intelligent ones, 

Freed from the bondage of rebirth, 

Go to the place that is free from illness” 40 . 

This statement causes Arjuna to ask, 

“What is the description of the man of stabilized mentality, 

That is fixed in concentration, Kesava? 

How might the man of stabilized mentality speak. 

How might he sit, how walk? 41 

Krishna’s answer to this and related questions comprises the substance 

36 2, 11, 20, 27 

37 Edgerton p. 157. 

38 2.51. 

39 8.15. 

40 2.51. 


41 2.54. 
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of the rest of the Gita. The author uses the battle scene in the 
Mahabharata as a point of departure for a discussion of how a man may 
attain “righteousness” resulting in salvation — that is, freedom from 
bondage to the cycle of rebirth. This emphasis is, of course, prominent in 
the focal text for this paper. 

The Structure of the Bhagavad Gita 

In pursuing his emphasis on salvation from rebirth, the author pursues 
three lines of development: a diagnosis of the cause of rebirth, practical 
ways to attain liberation from rebirth, and the person of Krishna himself 
as a deliverer from rebirth. 

Krishna gives the following as a summary of the cause underlying 
human bondage to rebirth: 

“When a man meditates on the objects of sense. 

Attachment to them is produced. 

From attachment springs desire, 

From desire wrath arises; 

From wrath comes infatuation, 

From infatuation loss of memory; 

From loss of memory, loss of mind; 

From loss of mind he perishes.” 42 

This diagnosis differs somewhat from the view prevailing at the time 
the Gita was written. The Upanishads made rebirth the result of karma 
(“action”). Any action — good or bad — has its result in the next life. 
Liberation from rebirth lies, then, in'avoiding action of any kind — in 
other words, in practicing ascetic withdrawal. The author of the Gita , 
however, attaches the result not to the “action” itself, but to the desire 
or passion underlying the action. Thus, if a person can act without per¬ 
sonal interest in the fruit of an action, then one’s actions lose their bind¬ 
ing power in the next life. Ascetic withdrawal is not necessary for attain¬ 
ing freedom from rebirth 43 . Franklin Edgerton believes that this reflects a 
desire on the part of the author to present an “easier way” of salvation 
— an emphasis which accounts in part for the appeal of the Gita to the 
masses 44 . 

The basis for liberation, then, is abandoning the fruits of action: 


42 2.62-63. 

43 Edgerton pp. 157-159. 


ibid. p. 167. 
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“Abandoning attachment to the fruits of action, 

Constantly content, independent, 

Even when he sets out upon action, 

He yet does (in effect) nothing whatsoever. 

Free from wishes, with mind and soul restrained, 

Abandoning all possessions, 

Action with the body alone 
Performing, he attains no guilt. 

Content with getting what comes by chance, 

Passed beyond the pairs (of opposites), free from jealousy, 
Indifferent to success and failure, 

Even acting, he is not bound.” 45 

The remainder of the Gita develops three ways by which one may at¬ 
tain to this freedom from passion which leads to salvation from rebirth. In 
Hindu thinking, these ways are known as yogas , from the Sanskrit yuj, 
meaning “to bind together.” “Yoga means binding one’s psychic powers, 
balancing and enhancing them” 46 . The term is often translated “rule” or 
“discipline” 47 . It will be seen that the author of the Gita has a definite 
preference for one of these yogas, but he concedes the validity of all 
three. In fact, even the Vedic rituals, while described as having “as much 
profit as there is in a water-tank, when on all sides there is a flood of 
water ... for a brahman who (truly) understands” 48 , are nonetheless 
seen as leading to Krishna (4.11-12). 

The first yoga to be discussed is samkhya yoga or jhana yoga — the 
way of knowledge by renunciation of action. This is the classical ap¬ 
proach to liberation referred to earlier. The adherent of this school prac¬ 
tices renunciation of action or withdrawal in order to obtain knowledge — 
of God (4.9,10.3), or of the absolute separateness of soul and body (5.16- 
17) — leading to liberation 49 . 

The second yoga stands in direct contrast. Karma yoga is the way of 
discipline of action. A person taking this approach would not withdraw 
from activity — on the contrary, he would continue to perform his duties, 
but without desire for personal “fruit” (2.47). 

Between these two there exists a tension not unlike that between faith 

45 4.20-22. 

46 Radhakrishnan p. 50. 

47 Edgerton p. 166. 

48 2.46. 


49 Edgerton pp. 164-167. 
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and works in Christianity (though more pronounced). The Gita affirms the 
validity of both while noting their distinctness — any given individual 
must chose one: 

“In this world a two-fold basis (of religion) 

Has been declared by Me of old, blameless one: 

By the discipline of knowledge (jhanayogena ) of the 
followers of reason-method (, samkhyanam ), 

And by the discipline of action (karmayogena) of the 
followers of discipline-method.” 50 

At one point, Aijuna asks Kirshna which of the two methods is better. 
Krishna responds by asserting the basic unity of both: the true prac- 
ticioner of one will receive the fruit of the other (5.4-5). However, of the 
two, discipline of action is to be preferred: 

“Renunciation and discipline of action 
Both lead to supreme weal. 

But of these two, rather than renunciation of action. 

Discipline of action is superior.” 51 

However, the third yoga to be presented is clearly the author’s favo¬ 
rite, and the one receiving the most emphasis. Bhakti yoga is the way of 
devotion to God (here Krishna). If samkhya yoga appeals to the intellec¬ 
tual and karma yoga to the “doer” then bhakti yoga may be thought of 
as appealing to the emotionally oriented person 52 . Whereas the first two 
yogas as rooted in Upanishadic philosophy, bhakti yoga seems to have a 
more popular origin — perhaps coming out of the polytheistic local cults 
that existed along side of the lofty intellectualism of the “official” relig¬ 
ion. As has been already mentioned, Krishna may well have been origi¬ 
nally the hero or god of such a popular cult 53 . 

Moreover, while the first two yogas are mutually exclusive in their 
practice, the Gita presents bhakti yoga as compatible with and enhancing 
to both. Some passages present it as, in a sense, subordinate to the other 
two — a help to attaining discipline or knowledge which is the ultimate 
means of liberation: 

“To them, constantly disciplined, 

Revering Me with love, 

50 3.3 — Sanskrit interpolated from Radhakrishnan. 

51 5.2. 

52 Smith pp. 35-51. * 


53 Edgerton pp. 172-173. 
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I give that discipline of mind, 

Whereby they go unto Me. 

To show compassion to those same ones, 

Their ignorance-born darkness I 

Dispel, (while) remaining in My own true state, 

With the shining light of knowledge.” 54 

On the other hand, at other times bhakti yoga is presented as being the 
best way of all: 

“Of all men of discipline, moreover, 

With inner soul gone to Me 

Whoso reveres Me with faith, 

Him I hold the most disciplined.” 55 

The third line of development pursued by the author grows out of his 
emphasis on bhakti yoga . As indicated in the focal text of this pater, the 
object of the bhaktas devotion is Krishna himself. In the Mahabharata , 
Krishna is presented as having semi-divine attributes. 56 In the Gita , he 
progressively reveals more and more of himself to Aijuna. In 3.3 (quoted 
earlier), he claims to be the author of the “two fold basis of religion”. In 
chapter 4, he presents himself as eternal, the Lord of Beings, who be¬ 
comes incarnate whenever right languishes and unright rises up: 

“Tho unborn, tho My self is eternal, 

Tho Lord of Beings, 

Resorting to My own material nature, 

I come into being by My own mysterious power. 

For whenever of the right 
A languishing appears, son of Bharata, 

A rising up of unright, 

Then I send Myself forth. 

For protection of the good, 

And for destruction of evil-doers, 

To make a firm footing for the right, 

I come into being in age after age.” 57 

54 10 . 10 - 11 . 

'« 6.47. 

56 Edgerton p. 132. 


57 4.6-8. 
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In this same context, he also presents himself as the destination of 
those who escape the cycle of rebirth — an identification that is often re¬ 
peated in the Gita : 

“My wondrous birth and actions 

Whoso knows thus as they truly are, 

On leaving the body, to rebirth 
He goes not; to Me he goes, Arjuna!” 58 

The passages cited above present Krishna in personalistic, almost 
monotheistic terms. Other texts ascribe to him many of the attributes that 
Christians associate with God — such as omniscience and incomprehensi¬ 
bility (7.26), creation of the social order (5.13), and the like. But there is 
another side to the Gita's portrayal of Krishna, arising out of its roots in 
Upanishadic tradition. 

It has already been mentioned that certain passages in the Gita echo 
the monism of the Upanishads . In chapter 9, this takes the form of 
panentheism: 

“By Me is pervaded all this 

Universe, by Me in the form of the unmanifest. 

All beings rest in Me, 

And I do not rest in them . . . 

All beings, son of Kunti, 

Pass into My material nature 

At the end of a world-eon; them again 
I send forth at the beginning of a (new) world-eon. 

Taking as base My own material-nature 
I send forth again and again 

This whole host of beings, 

Which is powerless, by the power of (My) material nature . . . 

I am the ritual act, I am the act of worship, 

I am the offering to the dead, I am the medicinal herb, 

I am the sacred formula, I alone am the sacrificial butter, 

I am the fire of offering, I am poured oblation. 

I am the father of this world, 

The mother, the establisher, the grandsire, 

The object of knowledge, the purifier, the sacred syllable om. 

The verse of praise, the chant, and the sacrificial formula; 


58 4.9. 
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The goal, supporter, lord, witness. 

The dwelling-place, refuge, friend, 

The origin, dissolution, and maintenance, 

The treasure-house, the imperishable seed. 

I give heat; the rain I 
Hold back and send forth; 

Both immortality and death, 

Both the existent and non-existent am I, Aijuna.” 59 

In the next chapter, the identification of Krishna with the Brahman of 
the Upanishads is made explicit (10.12). This, of course, seems to pose a 
problem. Krishna has been portrayed as a personal god; yet the Brahman 
is strictly impersonal — neti, neti. Aijuna raises this question (12.1), to 
which Krishna replies that those who worship him as a personal god are 
“the most disciplined”; but those who revere “the imperishable, undefin- 
able, unmanifest” also “reach none but Me” — though their way is more 
difficult 60 . 

The climax of the Gita's portrayal of Krishna — indeed, the climax of 
the whole work — is reached in the eleventh chapter. Aijuna asks to see 
Krishna’s “form as God”, his “immortal self’ 61 . Krishna grants this 
request by giving him a “supernatural eye” 62 . Then follows a description 
of the vision itself, narrated in the third person (11.9-14). One writer 
describes it as “far more terrifying than anything in the Bible, and only 
remotely comparable with a few verses in Ezekiel, Daniel, or Revela¬ 
tion” 63 . Aijuna bows in worship and bursts forth with a song of praise, 
followed by a request to Krishna to forgive him for his past familiarity 
(11.15-44). Terrified, he asks Krishna to resume his normal form (11.45- 
46), which he does. Interestingly, a portion of the vision is related directly 
to the upcoming battle: 

“And Thee yonder sons of Dhrtarastra (Aijuna’s foes) 

All of them, together with the hosts of kings, 

Bhisma (commander of the opposing army), Drona, and 
yonder sons of the charioteer (Kama) too, 

Together with our chief warriors likewise, 


5 » 9.4,7-8,16-19. 


60 12.2-5. 


61 11.3-4. 
« 11 . 8 . 


63 Parrinder p. 11. 
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Hastening enter Thy mouths, 

Frightful with tusks, and terrifying; 

Some, stuck between the teeth, 

Are seen with their heads crushed.” 64 

Krishna tells Aijuna to slay his enemies, since “they are already slain 
by Me” 65 — a directive which Aijuna now readily assents to obey. 

The text on which this paper focuses is the last verse of this climactic 
chapter. In it are summarized the major lines of development in the Gita 
— freedom from attachment as the way of escape from bondage to 
rebirth, devotion (j madbhaktah ) as the means of attaining this freedom, 
and Krishna as the object of the bhakta’s devotion. 

The Concepts of “Truth 99 in the Bhagavad Gita 
and in the Bible - Compared and Contrasted 

The concept of “truth” in the Gita may be summarized in terms of four 
antitheses. Truth is inclusive, not exclusive; intuitive, not logical; indi¬ 
vidual, not universal; and spiritual, not material. The Bible differs from 
the Gita on all four counts, though more sharply on some than on others. 

The inclusive nature of the Gita's conception of truth is most clearly 
seen in the way in which the author has blended together the widely 
differing worldviews existing in his time. Krishna expresses definite 
preferences for one view as opposed to another; but he never totally 
denies the validity of any viewpoint: 

“Even those who are devotees of other gods. 

And worship them permeated with faith, 

It is only Me, son of Kunti, that even they 
Worship, (tho) not in the enjoined fashion.” 66 

In contrast, the Bible’s view of truth is exclusive. Jesus said “all who 
came before Me are thieves and robbers” (Jn 10.8) and “I am the way 
and the truth and the life; no one comes to the Father, but by Me” (Jn 
14.6). This contrast is most clearly seen in the handling of polytheism 67 . 
Both the Gita and the Bible were written in the larger context of a 
polytheistic world. The Gita tolerates and sometimes condones the Vedic 
and popular cults of its time; but in the Bible the people of God are 
commanded to utterly destroy the Canaanite idolators and to “flee from 

64 11.26-27. 


66 9.23. 

67 Parrinder p. 7. 
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idolatry” (I Cor. 9.14). 

Secondly, the Gita presents truth as being known intuitively. Krishna 
never attemps to argue for the truth of his teachings by appealing to 
scripture or using reason. One Hindu commentator describes its approach 
thusly: “The method of a true Teacher is not to overwhelm the mind by 
demanding assent to an intellectual scheme clearly formulated once and 
for all. Such an assent, even if given, is entirely useless, as it does not lift 
the disciple above the level of the manas , the thinking mind. Rather, He 
aims ... at forcing the disciple to transcend the ordinary levels of 
thinking by having recourse to the higher intuitive knowledge of the 
buddhi. . .” 68 

The Bible has some affinity with this perspective. Certainly the mode of 
divine revelation sometimes involved God’s prophets in visionary, mysti¬ 
cal experiences. Paul writes that “the world through its wisdom did not 
come to know God (I Cor 1.21). But on the other hand, the Bible also 
upholds the processes of human reason as sometimes serving as vehicles 
for the conveying of the truth of God. Though divinely inspired, Luke 
found it fitting to “investigate everything carefully from the beginning” 
(Lk 1.3). Paul and other writers constantly appeal to Scripture and use 
logical arguments to support their teaching. The ultimate validation of 
Christian truth is the Resurrection of Christ, the truth of which is 
defended by appealing to the testimony of eyewitnesses. 

Thirdly, the Gita assumes that truth is individual. Not one but three 
principal ways of salvation are presented from which the reader may 
chose. Within karma yoga , the standards of ethics are determined by 
one’s place in the four-caste system. Aijuna must go into battle against 
his relatives because that is the duty of the warrior caste. 

The Bible certainly acknowledges the uniqueness of the individual in 
terms of gifts and calling. Yet biblical truth is ultimately universal truth. 
Preaching to an audience at Athens whose worldview was similar in 
certain respects to that espoused in the Gita , the apostle Paul said “God 
is now declaring to men that all everywhere should repent, because He 
has fixed a day in which He will judge the world in righteousness through 
a Man whom He has appointed” (Acts 17.30-31). 

Finally, the Gitas conception of truth limits it to only the spiritual or 
religious realm. The material world is not worthy of being the subject of 
“truth”. The Bible, on the other hand, does give primacy to spiritual 
truth, yet it has much to say about the world of matter as well. This 
contrast will become more apparent in the following section on “free¬ 
dom”. 


68 Prem p. 19. 
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The Concepts of “Freedom" (Salvation) in the Bhagavad Gita 
and the Bible - Compared and Contrasted 

The central concern of the Gita (and of Hindu thought in general) is 
with “liberation”. In the focal text for this paper, Krishna speaks of 
devotion to him in terms of being “free” — a promise which Jesus also 
makes to His disciples. Yet the freedom which Krishna offers is a very 
different sort of freedom from that which Christ offers. This may be seen 
by looking at four questions: “What is one to be freed from?”, and 
“How is one freed?”, “What are the results of becoming free?”, and 
“Where does freedom lead?” 

In the Gita , as in Hinduism in general, the overarching objective is the 
obtaining of freedom from the cycle of many rebirths. The soul alone is 
freed; it is freed from bondage to the material order. On the other hand, 
in the Bible freedom is from sin as a principle of moral evil which 
enslaves people and brings down upon them divine curse. The material 
order (including the physical body) shares in human bondage but someday 
it too will be “set free from its slavery to corruption into the freedom of 
the glory of the children of God” (Rom 8.21). Biblical freedom is not 
freedom from many rebirths, but freedom by means of one rebirth! 

In the Gita , one attains freedom by yoga -discipline. This involves 
continuous self-control and is difficult to achieve: 

“Without doubt, great-armed one, 

The thought-organ is hard to control, and fickle; 

But by practice, son of Kunti, 

And by ascetic aversion, it may be controlled.” 69 

Moreover, freedom is exceedingly rarely achieved: 

“Among thousands of men 

Perchance one strives for perfection; 

Even of those that strive and are perfected, 

Perchance one knows Me in very truth.” 70 

The Bible, on the other hand, places the locus of salvation in the work of 
a substitute, Jesus Christ. Unlike Krishna, who as a “Savior” stands 
aloof and merely exhorts his devotees to try harder, Christ “bore our sins 
in His body on the cross” (I Peter 2.24). Salvation is by the unmerited 
grace of God, received through faith (Eph 2.8-9). Karma cannot be 
removed, but must be worked out; but in Christ sin can be forgiven, its 

i 

69 6.35. 

70 7.3. 
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consequences eternally removed. 

In the Gita , salvation is seen as resulting in a changed internal state, 
which leads to ultimate liberation at physical death. Great importance is 
attached to what one meditates on, especially at the moment of death: 

“And at the hour of death, on Me alone 
Meditating, leaving the body 
Whoso dies, to My estate he 
Goes; there is no doubt of that. 

Whatsoever state (of being) meditating upon 
He leaves the body at death, 

To just that he goes, son of Kunti, 

Always, being made to be in the condition of that.” 71 

So powerful is this principle, that it transcends all moral failings: 

“Even if a very evil doer 

Reveres Me with single devotion, 

He must be regarded as righteous in spite of all; 

For he has the right resolution.” 72 

On the surface, the teaching of the Bible appears similar. The one who is 
saved experiences an inward change (“peace and joy in believing” (Rom. 
15,13)), while awaiting the consummation of salvation. But the biblical 
teaching is not limited to this inner change. The believer’s whole life — 
outward as well as inward — is affected. “If any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old things passed away; behold new things have come” 
(II Cor 5.17). Ethics and matters of conduct are very important, not as a 
means of salvation, but as part of the believer’s worship and witness. The 
believer is free to live a holy life. 

The final question (“Where does freedom lead?”) is difficult to answer 
in terms of the Gita . The most common expression dealing with this 
matter is the one used in the central text. The liberated person “goes to 
Me”. That Westerners always seek a detailed answer as to the specifics 
of what that means is a testimony to the difference between biblical 
eschatology and that of the Gita. The Bible has a great deal to say about 
what the believer’s eternal state will be like (though much more is left 
unsaid). The dominant note is one of transformed continuity — that is, 
the familiar forms of this life (its physical and communal .dimensions) will 
continue in a transfigured way. Here, the resurrection body of Christ is 
the prototype. It was like the natural body in terms of appearance, ability 

71 8.5-6. 


72 9.30. 
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to eat and the like; yet different in terms of being able to pass right 
through walls! Moreover, familiar images such as banquets, cities, and 
kingdoms are most commonly used to describe the new age. The Gita , on 
the other hand, contains no such development. Its portrayal of the future 
is nebulous at best. The dominant thought is not that of continuity of the 
forms of this life, but escape from them. 

What the Christian Worker Can Learn from the Bhagavad Gita 

Because of the key role it has played in the development of Hindu 
philosophy (alluded to earlier), the Gita may be taken as a good summary 
of the mindset and worldview of many of the people of India — and 
increasingly of many Westerners as well. As such, it is very worthy of 
careful study by any Christian who purposes to present Christ in the 
context of a culture that it has influenced. At the same time, however, the 
Christian (especially if raised in a Hindu background) must beware the 
temptation of syncretism. The worldview of the Bible and the worldview 
of the Gita are radically different in many areas — especially as regards 
“truth” and salvation. The Christian should study the Gita so as to 
understand the context in which he or she is seeking to communicate the 
Christian message, rather than with a view to allowing it to shape in any 
way the content of the message. 

From a study of the Gita , it is clear that the Christian witness in India 
entails facing some major challenges. Probably the biggest is the prevail¬ 
ing inclusive view of truth 73 . The great danger is not that the Hindu will 
reject Christ — but that he or she will accept Christ too facilely — as yet 
another avatar , rather than as the unique Savior the Bible portrays Him 
to be. In a certain sense, then, the Christian worker may almost have to 
try to keep the Indian from “believing in Christ” until they have truly 
faced the fact that believing in Christ entails disbelieving in Krishna or 
other Hindu “saviors”. Biblical faith involves “turning to God from idols 
to serve a living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven, 
whom He raised from the dead, that is Jesus, who delivers us from the 
wrath to come.” (I Thess 1.9-10). 

The points that the Christian worker will need to stress in such a 
context are the uniquenesses implicit in the Christian message. Individu¬ 
als must be helped to understand the uniqueness of their earthly lives. 
This life is not simply one in a long series of incarnations; it is the only 
incarnation (of this earthly sort) the individual will ever know. “It is 
appointed for men to die once, and after this comes judgement” (Heb 

73 Interestingly, this inclusivism is leading in some areas to a possible closing of the doors of Gospel opportunity. For 
example, in a recent article, Saphir P. Athyal relates how three Indian states have outlawed the use of “allurement” 
in seeking to “convert . . . any person from one religious faith to another.” These laws could be construed as pro¬ 
hibiting the use of medical care etc. as a part of Christian witness (though this has not as yet taken place). Of 
course, if one “way to God” is as good as another, then there is no reason for anyone to seek another’s conversion. 
(“Freedom of Religion and Conversion”, Christianity Today 23-3 (November 3, 1978): pp. 71-74. 
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9.27). In like manner, Christ is a unique incarnation of God. He is not one 
of a series of incarnations of Brahman , but “the only begotten from the 
Father” (Jn 1.14). Moreover, He is the unique Savior. “And there is 
salvation in no one else; for there is no other name under heaven that has 
been given among men, by which we must be saved” (Acts 4.12) 74 . 

Along with a stress on the uniquenesses implicit in the biblical 
revelation should go a proper emphasis on the moral aspects of salvation. 
In the Gita , matters of morality are largely ignored. 75 All actions bind in 
the next life. The Christian worker should proclaim the concept of Divine 
judgment — penalty for sin but reward for righteousness. This is actually 
a liberating concept — for if there is a penalty for sin, then there is a 
possibility that the penalty may be paid. Christ could not remove karma 
(a ficticious concept anyway if an individual’s life is unique); but He can 
pay the penalty for sin — and He did! Here the Christian worker may 
take advantage of a problem raised but (seemingly) not satisfactorily 
answered in the Gita. At the outset, Aijuna is plagued by a question of 
justice: is it right to slay his kinsfolk for the sake of personal gain? His 
relatives are “worthy of reverence” (2.4) and “seek their ends, right in 
this world” (2.5). 

Significantly, Krishna never attempts to answer this question (i.e. by 
showing the rightness of Aijuna’s cause or enumerating evils done by his 
enemies). Yet there is a bit of Arjuna in every person — a sense of justice 
which cannot be content with virtue unrewarded and evil unpunished. 
This can only be satisfied by proclaiming Him who became “sin on our 
behalf, that we might become the righteousness of God in Him” (II Cor 
5.21). 

Finally, it has been noted that the salvation offered in the Gita is 
exclusively spiritual in nature. The body and the world order are, in fact, 
the things from which one is saved. So long as people are content to 
simply accept the poverty that characterizes much of life in India, the 
worldview of the Gita is workable. But it offers no meaningful answers to 
questions being raised by current efforts to transform the social ord§r. 

M. M. Thomas has suggested “that this cultural revolution which is 
taking place today is in a sense a preparation for the Gospel” 76 . He is 
careful to note that “every preparation for the gospel has been anti- 


74 Some (e.g. S. K. Samartha, “The Unbound Christ” in What Asian Christians are Thinking edited by Douglas J. 
Elwood (Quezon City: New Day Publishers, 1976): pp. 221-239 argue that stressing the uniqueness of Christ is of¬ 
fensive to Hindus. This is precisely the point. Sometimes stressing an offensive truth is necessary to the communi¬ 
cation of the message — compare Jesus’ emphasis on truths He knew would offentj the Pharisees (Matt 15.1-14 
etc.). 

75 Delenvigne pp. 150-151. 

76 M. M. Thomas, “The Struggle for Human Dignity as a Preparation for the Gospel” in What Asian Christians are 
Thinking : pp. 267-276. 
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Christian ... a preparation for the gospel always has the tendency to 
become anti-Christ” 77 . This point cannot be stressed too carefully — 
even Thomas himself seems a bit too open to identifying Christ with 
political movements. Nonetheless, the Christian is in a unique position to 
offer a message which holds a balanced view of the totality of human 
nature — not a rejection of the spiritual as in Marxism or humanism or a 
rejection of the material as in traditional Indian spirituality. The Bible 
holds forth the promise of redemption not only of the soul, but (also 
ultimately) of the body and the social order as well. 

The pattern of God’s working with the nation Israel is significant here. 
First, He offered Abram a land and a nation (Gen 12.1-3); only then did 
He deal with more traditionally “religious” matters (Gen 12.7 etc.). 
Likewise, He first delivered Israel out of slavery in Egypt (Exodus 1-15); 
only then did He institute the covenant focusing on their religious life 
(Exodus 20 ff.) Jesus inaugurated His public ministry by proclaiming a 
manifesto of “release to the captives” etc. in Nazareth (Luke 4.16-30). 
Yet it is important to note that, in each case, the ultimate goal of God’s 
working was “spiritual” salvation. He did not stop with simply dealing 
with material needs — a common error in some contemporary Christian 
circles. 

The Gita , then, shows Christian workers their need to emphasize 
certain unique features of Christianity, the moral aspects of salvation, and 
the concept of redemption of the whole person. 


77 ibid. 
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THE HISTORICITY OF CREATION IN THE 
THEOLOGY OF KARL BARTH 

by Hal Miller 

The doctrine of creation has fallen on hard times in recent years. It is 
not as though it is an ignored discussion — far from it; it is rather the 
focus of a heated controversy. Notwithstanding this interest, ever since 
Darwin gave nineteenth-century optimism a “scientific” basis for its faith, 
the doctrine of creation has been approached almost entirely in terms of 
the battle between science and Scripture. Indeed, the historicity of the 
creation accounts has performed a function analogous to that of the virgin 
birth in the modernist controversy: it has been a simple touchstone of 
orthodoxy. 1 But amidst all its defensive work, the church has for the 
most part neglected to continue work on a positive doctrine of creation. 2 

In spite of this neglect, no one would assert that a positive doctrine of 
creation is unimportant, least of all Karl Barth. During an era when most 
of his peers were engaged in trying to accommodate Scripture to science 
(or vice versa), he devoted four large volumes of his Church Dogmatics 
to creation with scarcely a side-glance at the pronouncements of science. 3 
Surely his single-minded attempt at a positive doctrine of creation is 
worthy of careful study. 

Such a study is, unfortunately, quite disconcerting, not only because 
Barth’s doctrine of creation is something of a hapax legommenon in 
modern theology, but also because of the range of reactions evangelicals 
have shown toward his theology as a whole. These reactions vary from 
the reserved warmth of G. W. Bromiley 4 to the vitriolic denunciations of 
Cornelius Van Til. 5 Such sharply diverse assessments probably relate to 

1 E.g., Francis Schaeffer’s use in Genesis in Space and Time (Downers Grove: Inter, Varsity Press, 1972). 

2 Clark Pinnock can find only one recent book (Langdon Gilkey’s Maker of Heaven and Earth) which deals with the 
subject from a perspective other than science versus Scripture. See A Selective Bibliography for the Study of 
Christian Theology , Theological Students Fellowship, Madison, WI. 

3 Barth says, “there can be no scientific problems, objections, or aids” to the doctrine of creation, Church 
Dogmatics III/l, ed. G.W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1958), p. ix, emphasis added. 

4 “Karl Barth”, in Creative Minds in Contemporary Theology, ed. Philip E. Hughes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1966), p. 55ff. See also his more recent Historical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), p. 
405ff., in which he assigns Barth a place with Calvin, Augustine, and Athanasius (and Origen). 

5 The New Modernism, 3rd ed. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed, 1972). 
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the mindset of the reviewer as much as to the inherent value of Barth. 
But they should nonetheless serve to warn the student to proceed with 
caution. 

Another factor which should cause one to proceed carefully is that 
Barth’s own thought is constantly in motion, in two different ways. First, 
his thought is in motion in that it refuses to be tied down to simple 
statements. 6 By the very nature of his method, Barth is far too slippery 
for any simple summary to be true. 7 But his thought is also in motion in a 
second, more frustrating sense: he changes his mind. Barth’s theology did 
not leap full-grown from his head (as some say Calvin’s did), rather it was 
refined and at times radically changed during the course of his life. 8 A 
few analysts even see him siding ultimately with one or the other of his 
two original opponents: modernism and Roman Catholicism. 9 As a result 
of this twofold movement of Barth’s thought, it is best not to make 
sweeping generalizations about his theology, but instead to approach it at 
a specific point. Here, that point will be his doctrine of creation history in 
Church Dogmatics , vol. III/l. 

In order to approach Barth’s understanding of the historicity of 
creation, we need to deal with its three constituent concepts: 1) the 
interrelation of creation and covenant, 2) the limitation of history con¬ 
cerning creation and, 3) the literary genre of “saga.” 

The Interrelation of Creation and Covenant 

Some of Barth’s contemporaries doubted whether he would even write 
a doctrine of creation. 10 At his angry parting with Emil Brunner over the 
validity of natural theology, Barth seemed to be denying not only the 
possibility of natural theology but even the existence of natural revela¬ 
tion. 11 Because of this, it was reasonable for many to assume that he 
would proceed' directly from the doctrine of God to the doctrine of 


6 G. C. Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth, trans. Harry R. Boer (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1956), pp. 12-13. Gordon Clark puts it more colorfully, noting that Barth is more easily compared with a 
“prophetic spirit” than a “learned professor”, Karl Barth’s Theological Method (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 
Reformed, 1963), p. 8. 

7 Barth complains that a penchant for summary among Anglo-Saxons has caused great misunderstanding of his 
theology in the English-Speaking world, in Otto Weber, Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics: An Introductory Report on 
Volumes III to III/4, trans. A. C. Cochrane (London: Lutterworth Press, 1953), p. 7. 

8 Clark, p. 6. Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Theology of Karl Barth, trans. John Drury (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1971) sees a definite change from the time of Barth’s Romerbrief to that of Church Dogmatics (p. 
188), and a direct contradiction between the latter and Barth’s Nein (p. 140). 

9 It is Van Til, of course, who levels the charge of modernism. By contrast, von Balthasar virtually turns Barth into a 
closet Catholic (pp. 103, 105), although he does find a tension in this view. 

10 Weber, p. 117. 

n Emil Brunner and Karl Barth, Natural Theology, trans. Peter Fraenkel (London: Centenary Press, 1946), p. 20. 
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reconciliation. 12 In the end, Barth avoided natural theology not by 
ignoring creation, 13 but by conceiving of it in an indirect way. As in his 
earlier Credo , creation is not to be considered in the abstract; 14 rather, it 
is to be studied only in the context of Christ. 15 

Barth’s approach to the doctrine of creation is summed up in the 
statement, “By faith we perceive that the universe was fashioned by the 
word of God.’’ 16 There is without question a mystery here, 17 yet the point 
Barth wishes to emphasize is that we are not to engage in metaphysical 
specualtion when we speak of God as Creator. Instead, we are to see 
creation from the context of faith in the Word of God: God’s “first’’ work 
of creation belongs in the context of God’s “second’’ work of redemp¬ 
tion. 18 

Briefly put, Barth intends to tie creation and covenant so closely 
together that one might say they are interlocked. 19 The covenant is the 
internal basis of the creation, 20 and as such was designed from the 
beginning as the theater in which redemption would be acted out. 21 Here, 
as elsewhere in the Church Dogmatics , Barth’s supralapsarian doctrine of 
election is crucial 23 — it is impossible for Barth to conceive of creation as 
in any sense withdrawn from the covenant of grace. 23 In fact, the 
covenant of grace is the “indispensible basis and presupposition’’ of the 
creation. 24 Thus the historicity of the creation rests on the historicity of 
the covenant, 25 for “creation stands in a series, in an indissolubly real 


12 Indeed, this is not unheard-of. G. C. Berkouwer has neither a doctrine of God nor a doctrine of creation (strictly 
speaking) in his unsystematic Studies in Dogmatics (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1952-). 

13 Although this would have been wholly consistent with his refusal even to allow it as a topic of discussion. See, 
Brunner and Barth, Natural Theology , p. 75. 

14 Trans. J. S. McNab (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936), p. 35, he notes that the first article of the creed must 
'"‘necessarily" be connected with the second. 

15 Ibid., p. 38, CD. III/l, p. 26; von Balthasar, p. 101; Weber, p. 119. 

16 Hebrews 11.3. 

17 Weber, p. 118. 

18 Ibid., p. 119; Barth, CD. III/l, p. 42. 

19 Weber, p. 131, says they are "strictly related.” 

20 Barth, CD. III/l, p. 228ff. 

21 Ibid., p. 44 

22 von Balthasar, p. 181. 

23 Barth, C.D. III/l, p. 62. 

24 Ibid., p. 44. Only in this way can creation be a blessing (Weber, p. 132). 


25 Barth, C.D. III/l, p. 60. 
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connexion, with God’s further works” 26 — it is a part of the same history 
as is the covenant. 

Yet the converse of this is also true: only because the creation is 
history can it be an appropriate scene for acting out the covenant. 27 If 
this were not so, that is, if the history of the covenant were not 
continuous with the history of creation, the history of the covenant would 
have no external basis. God in Christ would not be coming to that which 
was “his own”; he would be coming to something alien. 28 In fact, God is 
acting in the history of the covenant to renew the true time-borne history 
of the creation 29 which had been interrupted by the “lost time” of fallen 
humanity. 30 The time of God’s grace is thus the true counterpart of the 
time of creation. 31 

Even in the deep interlocking of creation and covenant, and in the 
consequent historicity of creation, Barth maintains with vigor the logical 
priority of the covenant. It is “the aim of creation” which is history. 32 
Creation is the first work of the series which is the history of salvation, 
and is truly historical only as part of “ the history”. 33 This genuine series 
of concrete events. 34 The world is not eternal, 35 nor are the creation 
narratives intended to communicate abstract truths about the relation of 
God to the world. 36 Rather they express concretely and specifically God’s 
first work in the historical reality of bringing salvation to man. 37 

The Limitation of History Concerning Creation 

In the midst of this affirmation of the historicity of creation, there 
comes a problem. The history of creation, after all, is unique, for it 

26 Ibid., p. 43. 

27 Ibid., p. 67. 

28 Ibid., discussing John 1.11. 

29 Ibid., p. 72. Barth is concerned to make creation concrete; to do so, he must emphasize its historicity (von 
Balthasar, p. 164). 

30 Barth, C.D. III/l, p. 73. 

31 Ibid. This distinction between the “lost time” we live in and the “time of creation” becomes important when he 
considers the lack of Historie in creation; see below, p. 8. 

32 Ibid., p. 59, emphasis added. 

33 Ibid. This history is not merely placed beside other histories (such as national history or even the history of 
creation). In some sense, it is mofie historical than other histories because it “encloses all other history” (p. 60). 

34 Ibid., p. 84. 

35 Credo, p. 31. 

36 CD. III/l, p. 87. 

37 Ibid., p. 66. This is emphasized by the logical priority given to the covenant over the creation, c.f., Natural 
Theology, p. 83. 
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encompasses the beginning of both time 38 and space. 39 Although one 
might say that creation occurred “then and there” (that is, it was a 
concrete series of events), it contains within itself the beginning of both 
“then-ness” and “there-ness”. This fact “makes it objectively a singular 
and unique history in relation to all others” 40 

As a tool for dealing with this problem, Barth invokes the distinction 
which has become a commonplace in German theology — Geschichte 
versus Historie. The Geschichte of creation, because of its uniqueness, is 
not “ historische Geschichte ” 41 By Historie , Barth intends the historicist 
conception of history as an unbroken, natural chain of cause and effect. 42 
But then, although creation can maintain a place for itself in Geschichte 
as a sequence of concrete events, it is by definition excluded from 
Historie. Barth tires to soften the impact of this approach by arguing that 
every important event is important to the extent that it partakes of an 
“unhistorisch ” character. 43 Yet he maintains that creation, because of its 
unique place, is completely and absolutely (“ ganz und gar ”) unhis¬ 
torisch . 44 

Barth gives three reasons for his radical exculsion of creation from the 
realm of Historie. 45 First, no one could observe the events; since no 
historian was present, there could be no Historie. 46 Second, creation 
encloses the beginning of space and time, and so can be only the frontier 
between the existence and non-existence of Historie 41 Finally, the 
witnesses of Genesis 1 and 2 have “painful omissions and irreconcilable 
contradictions” 48 and can thus hardly be counted as Historie 49 If these 

38 D.D. III/1, p. 76. 

39 Ibid., p. 80. 

40 Ibid., p. 77. He has hinted at this problem from the very beginning of his discussion, c.f., pp. 42, 43. and 67. 

41 Karl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, band III/l (Zollikon-Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag, 1945), p. 84. 

42 Historie is concerned with events “prior to which and side by side with which there are other events of the same 
basic type with which it can be compared and integrated” ( C.D . III/l, p. 78). 

43 K.D. III/l, p. 85. 

44 Ibid., p. 86. 

45 It must be kept in mind that this is an exclusion by definition. 

46 C.D. III/l, p. 79. 

47 Ibid., p. 80; c.f., Weber, p. 121. This point seems to be particularly well taken. If Adam were created full grown, 
how could a historicist deal with his apparently “missing” childhood? The chronicler might ask Adam to tell his life 
story beginning with the present, but how could he pass t|ie blank wall of the sixth day of creation into the 
childhood which Adam “must have had” according to historicist presuppositions? 

48 E.G., the location of Eden; C.D. III/l, p. 267. 

49 Ibid., p. 80. Barth claims that this is a theological proposition, and not “the verdict of an alien and non-theological 
'historical criticism’ ” (p. 79). Although he would advocate only a constructive use of such criticism (p. 80, c.f., 
John D. Godsey, ed., Karl Barth's Table Talk (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1963), p. 54) he has no qualms about 
its methodological validity. 
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things were not so, Barth would allow a limited, if irrelevant, 50 facet of 
Historie in creation; but because they are true, creation must by its 
nature belong utterly to Geschichte. 

The Literary Genre of “Saga” 

All this leaves Barth in a . dilemma: how can something completely 
unhistorisch be expressed? Creation is excluded from Historie , so its 
narration cannot belong to this realm either. Since creation is true 
Geschichte (and thus important) it must be narrated by an “ unhistorische 
. . . Geschichtesbild” sx Barth chooses the word “saga” to describe this 
form of narration. 52 For him, “saga” has the special sense of “an 
intuitive (divinitorisch) and poetic picture of a pre-historical reality of 
history which is enacted once-for-all within the confines of time and 
space.” 53 This genre is not confined to the creation narratives, but 
appears in measure throughout the Bible; 54 still, the creation stories are 
uniquely “pure saga” with no admixture of Historie . 55 

Barth distinguishes saga carefully from both Historie and myth. On the 
one hand, we have no right to demand that the Scriptures should always 
speak in Historie. Critiquing the historicism which is implicit in such a 
demand, he says, 

The presumed equation of the Word of God with a “historical” (his- 
torisch record is an inadmissible postulate which does not itself origi¬ 
nate in the Bible at all, but in the unfortunate habit of Western 
thought which assumes that the reality of a history (Gerschichte) 
stands or falls by whether it is “history” ( Historie ). 56 

One gets the impression that Historie is essentially irrelevant, 57 partly be¬ 
cause it can only deal with our “lost time” and not with true time. 58 
Analysis of our “lost time” (in Historie) yields no true picture of Ges¬ 
chichte because such a task is itself ensconced in the “lost time” of our 

50 Table Talk, p. 69. 

51 Barth, K.D. III/l, p. 88. 

52 CD. III/l, p. 81. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Ibid., p. 82. 

55 Ibid. 


56 Ibid. 


57 The narratives avoid Historie because the history of creation “cannot be expressed in creaturely terms” (Weber, p. 
121). Historie is a purely creaturely activity which leaves God out of consideration; hence, it is irrelevant to 
theology. 


58 Barth, C.D. III/l, p. 83. 
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sinfulness and not in the true time God established in the creation. This 
true time must be spoken of in saga. 59 

Saga, however, must also be set apart from myth. The basic difference 
between the two is that, while myth deals with “general realities and 
relationships,” saga deals with concrete events. 60 Myth is inherently 
monistic, 61 and so by nature cannot separate theogony from cosmogony. 
Yet this is the very thing saga must do: it must walk the narrow ridge of 
the true Creator/creature distinction without falling into monism on the 
one side or dualism on the other. 62 Saga does not, in contrast to myth, 
deal with “time-lessly valid connexion” 63 but with the genuine history of 
creation. 64 

Saga tells the history of creation in terms of a history of encounter with 
the Tribune God. “In the histories of creation man gives an account of 
this encounter and bears witness to it.” 65 Saga does not deal in the 
fanastic abstractions of myth, for it relates concrete events; yet neither 
does it deal in the accuracy and precision of Historie , for saga is 
“human”, “creaturely”, “inadequate”, and even “contradictory.” 66 
Still, in spite of (or rather because of) this inadequacy and contradiction, 
the creation sagas “are inspired and speak the Word of God.” 67 

Thus it is only in saga-form that the true historicity of creation can be 
set forth. In these sagas we confront God in his concrete acts which hold 
the beginning of both time and space. And in them we see the intimate 
connection between the history of creation and the history of redemption, 
which gives creation meaning. 


Critique 

Barth’s approach to the historicity of creation, like the rest of his 
thought, contains both good elements and bad. Without doubt, the high 
point of his discussion of creation history is the interrelation of that 
history with the history of the covenant. The “theological symmetry of 

59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid, p. 84. , 

61 Ibid., p. 85. 

62 Ibid., p. 89. 

63 Ibid., p. 88. 

64 Ibid., p. 89. The saga “speaks of event, deed, time, and history, even if it does not precisely speak of 
historiography” (Weber, p. 122). 

65 Barth, CD. III/l, p. 91. 

66 Ibid., p. 93. 


67 Ibid. 
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grace” 68 comes out boldly in his approach to creation as the external 
basis of the covenant and the convenant as the internal basis of creation. 
Although he develops this interlocking fully only in his exegesis of 
Genesis 1 and 2, it casts its shadow here as well. The historicity of 
covenant is the internal guarantee of the historicity of creation 69 and the 
historicity of the creation is the external guarantee of the historicity of the 
covenant. 70 The historical character of each depends on the other, yet the 
covenant remains logically prior. 

Another excellent insight which comes through the discussion of 
creation history is the concept of human time as “lost time.” Although 
Barth’s indebtedness to Immanuel Kant shows up at this point, 71 he is 
essentially correct in implying that the total depravity of man involves not 
only his relationships to the physical creation and to other persons, but 
also his relationship to time. Both impatience and ennui are practical 
aspects of this fallen relationship with time, our “lost time.” 

This concept of “lost time” leads Barth into what seems to be his most 
convincing critque of historicism. 72 The historicist, in effect, absolutizes 
“lost time” by attaching decisive importance to the historisch character 
of events. In his “scientific” detachment, the historicist has conceived of 
“lost time” as the only time there is, and hence as the standard of 
judgement for all other “times.” 73 What does it matter to the theologian, 
Barth effectively says, if these other “times” are declared unhistorisch 74 
for the time of Histone is “lost time” and should be seen as a caricature 
of true time rather than as its judge. 75 Perhaps it would be better to 
criticize the historicist’s overconfidence in his or her methods rather than 
the nature of time itself, but in any case this seems to be a cogent 
argument which is too seldom made against the imperialism of “scien¬ 
tific” history. 

Along with these good points, however, there are severe difficulties 
with Barth’s approach to the historicity of creation. The major problem 


68 Colin Brown, Karl Barth and the Christian Message (Chicago: InterVarsity Press, 1967), p. 111. 

69 Barth, CD. III/l, p. 60. 

70 Ibid., p. 67. 

71 On Kant’s view, time is internal to man, a part of his way of perception; hence, Barth sees it as touched by the Fall 
along with every other facet of man's being. Van Til makes this dependence the main thrust of his critique of Barth 
{The New Modernism , p. 9fF.), although he severly overstates the case when he claims that Barth makes God into a 
“limiting notion” (c.f., von Balthasar, p. 186). 

72 Barth does not develop this relationship as such, but implies it at several places, C.D. III/l, pp. 80, 82, and 83. 

73 E.g., the time of creation and the “fulness of time” in Christ. Historicism can never see Christ as the center of 
history nor creation as its absolute beginning. Its presuppositions exclude anything but “lost time” from the realm 
of possiblity. 

74 Ibid., p. 82. 


75 Ibid., p. 73. 
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was reflected already in his concept of “lost time” — namely, his 
indebtedness to Kant. 76 Barth takes it as a given that God’s action in 
Geschichte and the cause and effect realm of Historie are utterly 
unrelated. Given this premise, it is easy to see why creation history must 
belong wholly to Geschichte with no element of Historie. But the premise 
itself is highly questionable. 

Barth’s single most illuminating statement on this point comes when he 
claims that “in its immediacy to God, every history ( Gerschichte ) is in 
fact ‘non-historical’ (iunhistorisch ), i.e., it cannot be duduced and com¬ 
pared and therefore perceived and comprehended S' 11 For Barth, Ges¬ 
chichte is the incursion of the noumenal Wholly Other which stands in 
utter isolation from the phenomenal world of perception. 78 It may be that 
the convenient German distinction between Geschichte and Historie has 
helped him to be excessive at this point. But even granting this distinction 
for the moment, how is such a Nestorian bifurcation of history justifiable? 
Is not the geschichtlich incursion of God also in some sense historischl In 
his reaction against immanentism, Barth seems to have cornered himself 
into an inability to confess God’s action in history. 

Another danger in Barth’s approach to the history of creation comes 
right at the point of its greatest strength — the relationship of creation 
and covenant. Even this early portion of the doctrine of creation reflects 
“the decisive place that election occupies in Barth’s theology.” 79 
Throughout his emphatic argument that creation cannot be separated from 
covenant, there is a “lurking uniVersalism.” 80 Although Barth never 
comes out and says that there is a universal participation of the creation 
in the covenant, or a universal reference of the covenant to the creation, 
he comes perilously close to it. 81 Such a universalism is not explicit in 
Church Dogmatics , but it would be highly consistent with Barth’s 
description of the interlocking of creation and covenant. 82 If creation and 
covenant ground and presuppose one another the way Barth says they do, 
on what basis can some parts of the creation be excluded from the 
covenant? This problem must be approached with great caution. 

76 von Balthasar, p. 170ff. rightly points out that Schleiermacher mediates this indebtedness. 

77 Barth, C.D. III/l, p. 80, emphasis added. The problem is not that Geschichte cannot be "deduced and compared”, 
but that on this account it cannot be “perceived and comprehended” — does this necessarily follow? 

78 At this particular point, Van Til’s sweeping criticism that Kant is "the controlling influence on Barth” ( The New 
Modernism, p. 104) seems justified. 

79 Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace, p. 52. It is highly significant that Barth places his doctrine of election formally 
prior to that of creation, in C.D. II/2. 

80 This is Bromiley’s phrase, Historical Theology, p. 437. 

81 Barth, CD. III/l, pp. 43-44. 

82 On Barth’s basis, he must have “great difficulty in demonstrating how it is possible for a man not to have faith,” 
(von Balthasar, p. 202). 
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In the end, the question one must ask is: has Barth succeeded in doing 
what he set out to do? Clearly his goal is to bring the history of creation 
into contact with the history of the covenant, and he does establish this 
connection well. The basic drawback of his approach is that he almost 
establishes it too well. 83 For in avoiding a dichotomy between the two 
(which would re-introduce natural theology), he runs the risk of absorbing 
providence into creation, 84 and creation into the covenant. 85 He does in 
fact avoid both of these dire consequences, but it is only by sheer will 
power; 86 they are nonetheless part of the direction of his thought. Yet 
even as he avoids these dangers, he articulates an understanding of 
history in terms of Geschichte and Historie which must ultimately prove 
unworkable. This is the most basic flaw in Barth’s articulation of this 
historicity of creation: in order to establish it he must devalue the 
historicity of all other events, a tragic result. 

In spite of these failings, however, the way Barth understands the 
historicity of creation is both subtle in its texture and breathtaking in its 
sweep as an exposition of the triumph of God’s grace in Christ. As 
Berkouwer points out, “There is an absolute unity and harmony between 
the triumph of creation and the triumph of reconciliation.” 87 This unity 
and harmony is an enviable aspect of Barth’s approach and one which 
provides a firm basis for approaching the larger theme of the work of God 
for our salvation. 88 For on Barth’s view, the only possible basis for the 
historical reality of God’s covenant action is found in the historicity of 
creation. 


83 von Balthasar, p. 199. 

84 Barth, CD. III/l, p. 60. 

85 Ibid., p. 44. 

86 He affirms that “creation as such is not reconciliation” (ibid., p. 42), but he never really shows why this ought to 
be the case. 

87 Berkouwer, p. 88. 


8f ! Barth, CD. III/l, p. 94. 



EVANGELICAL WOMEN: 

FROM FEMINIST REFORM TO SILENT FEMININITY 

by Candace Waldron-Stains 


The church of Christ inevitably reflects the society in which it finds it¬ 
self and women within the church face periods of liberation or oppression 
depending upon the climate of the times. Today evangelical churches are 
discussing with vigor and often vehemence the question of women in 
church leadership. This includes of course, ordination. While the world 
looks on, evangelicals seem narrow-minded and oppressive when com¬ 
pared to their more liberal couterparts but historically this has not always 
been the case. 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate the status of women in Ameri¬ 
can evangelicalism today by comparing it to that of women within the 
same tradition during the preceding century. It will be seen that the wo¬ 
man’s movement itself had its roots in nineteenth-century evangelicalism 
and that by the turn of the century many women were acting as 
preachers, teachers, missionaries, and evangelists. Accompanying this ac¬ 
tivity was the appearance of many books and pamphlets which Biblically 
defended the leadership of these women. Scriptural passages which had 
traditionally been cited to prohibit women from prominence within the 
church were being re-interpreted at this time. Evangelical colleges and 
missionary boards were being established and women played an important 
if not crucial part in this continuation of Christian outreach. However, 
changes within evangelicalism began to occur and by the mid-1940’s, 
women were becoming less powerful in the church. This situation per¬ 
sisted well into the 1970’s in most evangelical circles. Several reasons for 
this occurrence will be posited. 

To study evangelical women, the term “evangelical” must first be de¬ 
fined. Evangelicalism follows the reformational tradition in that it es¬ 
pouses the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ alone. 1 Along with “the 
reformers, evangelicals endorse the Bible, not the Church, as reliable and 
authoritative in matters of faith and practice as well as the priesthood of 

1 Richard Quebedeaux, The Young Evangelicals (New York: Harper and Row, 1974), p. 3. 


Candace Waldron-Stains is a graduate of Nyack College and will complete the 
M. Div. in 1980. She plans to pursue graduate studies and then teach on the 
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History department. 
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all believers, not just the priesthood of the clergy. 2 Another important 
theological tenet includes the belief in the depravity of humanity; that 
people cannot be saved by their good works or by the sacraments but 
only by a personal commitment to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who is 
the sole mediator between God and humanity. 3 Evangelicals endorse the 
triune nature of the Godhead and believe in the activity of the Holy Spirit 
calling people to faith in Christ and empowering them to live sanctified 
lives. The importance of preaching the Word, as well as the belief in the 
return of Christ and the final judgement are positions generally endorsed 
by evangelicals. 4 

The belief in these main theological doctrines has not immunized 
American evangelicalism from cultural and sociological influences how¬ 
ever, and these external forces have often led to internal changes, how¬ 
ever subtle. American theology was greatly affected by Charles Finney. 
The delicate balance between human responsibility and God’s sovereignty 
which was carefully preserved by former American theologians, was 
upset by Finney. The result was a uniquely American brand of Christian¬ 
ity which stressed human responsibility and moral contributions to soci¬ 
ety. 5 As will be seen, this helped to temporarily enhance the role of 
women in American Christianity. 

A later event which had a serious impact on American religion was the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy of the 1920’s. The anti- 
intellectualism on the part of the Fundamentalists led to Biblical proof- 
texting on many controversial matters, including the role of women. 

In the 1940’s, conservative Christianity sought to distinguish itself from 
the anti-intellectualism and separatism of Fundamentalism and became 
known as Evangelicalism. 6 Evangelicals sought to re-establish orthodoxy 
as a respectable and viable theological position. As a result, many 
evangelicals today reject Fundamentalism and its excesses but do not re¬ 
ject the fundamentals 7 : 1) verbal inerrancy of scripture, 2) the deity and 
virgin birth of Christ, 3) substitutionary atonement, 4) the bodily resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ and 5) Christ’s second coming. 

A further change has been the rise of another force, labeled the New 
Evangelicals. These people generally endorse the same tenets but bring a 

2 John Gerstner, “The Theological Boundaries of Evangelical Faith,” in The Evangelicals: What They Believe, Who 

They Are, Where They are Changing, eds. David F. Wells and John D. Woodbridge (New York: Abingdon Press, 

1975), p. 23. 

3 Quebedeaux, p. 4. 

4 Gerstner, p. 25. 

5 Alice S. Rossi, ed., The Feminist Papers: From Adams to de Beauvoir (New York: Columbia University Press, 
Bantam Books, 1973), p. 253. 

6 Quebedeaux, p. 12. 


7 Gerstner, p. 29. 
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fresh, less defensive understanding of their faith to the evangelical 
church. Social service and political action are stressed along with a per¬ 
sonal faith in Christ. 8 The redemption of God’s creation is seen as applic¬ 
able to all areas of human life — including personal and societal relation¬ 
ships. The question of evangelical feminism is rising largely from this new 
school of thought as honest and responsible relationships between men 
and women are sought. 

Evanglicalism therefore, is not a homegeneous category. The essence of 
evangelical faith can be summarized as the belief in a personal relation¬ 
ship with Christ as Savior. Evangelical faith transcends denominational or 
institutional categories due to its experiential nature. Evangelicalism how¬ 
ever, implies more than evangelical faith in Christ. In America, it has be¬ 
come a sociological term as well as a theological one. It is often as¬ 
sociated with those denominations or organizations which disavow drink¬ 
ing, dancing, smoking, card-playing, attending the theater and, in some 
circles, bowling! Synonymous with evangelicalism today is the belief that 
women should be subordinate in marriage and denied ordination in the 
church. 

This study will focus upon those denominations and institutions which 
label themselves as evangelical, realizing of course that this will exclude 
the beliefs of those with evangelical faith within mainline Protestant de¬ 
nominations. 

Some clarification of the term “feminism” is needed for this study. 
Feminism is dynamic in that it changes as the status of women in society 
changes. It is progressive in that it builds upon past achievements as it 
continues toward a future ideal. Feminism, as conceived in the 
nineteenth-century is not the same as feminism as conceived in the 
twentieth-century. The nineteenth-century feminists which will be studied 
sought the following rights for women: 1) the right to vote 2) the right to 
retain their own property and wages after marriage 3) the right to seek 
employment in various fields 4) the right to obtain an education and 5) the 
right to participate publicly in the affairs of the church. 9 

As was previously mentioned, a shift in American religion took place 
with Charles Finney. Dayton maintains that the religious revivalism of the 
1800’s had a leveling effect on society. As the laity became more power¬ 
ful, women found new roles which had formerly been denied them. 10 Up 
to this point women had been unqualified as church leaders because they 
had been prohibited from receiving a theological education. However, as 
American Christianity became increasingly experiential, personal peity 
and the ability to convert others and effect revival was valued more 

8 Donald G. Bloesch, The Evangelical Renaissance (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1973), p. 

36. 


9 “Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions," Seneca Falls Convention, July 1848, cited in Rossi, pp. 415-421. 
10 Donald W. Dayton, Discovering an Evangelical Heritage (New York: Harper and Row, 1976), p. 86. 
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highly than theological acumen. Hence women were as valuable to the 
preaching ministry as men. The trend toward lay leadership, as well as 
the common nineteenth-century belief that women were the moral guar¬ 
dians of society, encouraged women to exert their ethical influence pub¬ 
licly upon society. Since 1700 women had been far more active in local 
congregations than were men, and as early as 1825, Finney was allowing 
women to speak and pray at mixed assemblies for the first time ever. 11 
This new development proved to be critical in preparing women for future 
roles as speakers for feminism as well as in helping to ready society for a 
more public woman. 12 

As women responded to the cry for social reform as an outgrowth of 
their Christian commitment, many of them devoted their efforts to 
abolitionism. Women who became prominent in the anti-slavery move¬ 
ment, gradually began to sense their own inability to bring about radical 
change because they lacked political power. Just as opponents of aboli¬ 
tion used the Bible to defend their stance against the slaves, they also 
used it to silence female abolitionists. It is not surprising that the refor¬ 
mers answered such attacks by also appealing to the Bible and it was in 
connection with abolitionism that feminist exegesis was discovered. 13 

The union between these two reform movements cannot be illustrated 
more effectively than by noting Sarah and Angelina Grimke, along with 
Theodore Weld. Angelina Grimke experienced conversion under Pre¬ 
sbyterian revivalism 14 and Weld was converted under the ministry of Fin¬ 
ney. All three were ardent abolitionists as well as feminists. Angelina and 
Theodore Weld married in 1838. The ceremony was unique in that both 
black and white clergy presided and Weld publicly “renounced the rights 
to Angelina’s person and property granted him by the ‘sexist’ laws of the 
age.” 15 Weld once stated “the devil of dominion over women will be one 
of the last that will be cast out of men.” 16 

Intimately related to this religious fervor was the establishment of many 
schools which helped to further equip women for leadership. Mary Lyon 
founded Mt. Holyoke in 1836-37, a school which was very attentive to its 

11 Dayton, Evangelical Heritage, p. 88. 

12 Rossi, p. 257. 

13 Dayton, Evangelical Heritage p. 90. 

“The New Testament has been referred to, and I am willing to abide by its decisions, but must enter my protest 
against the false translation of some passages by the MEN who did that work, and against the perverted interpreta¬ 
tions by the MEN who undertook to write commentaries thereon. 1 am inclined to think, when we are admitted to 
the honor of studying Greek and Hebrew, we shall produce some various readings of the Bible a little different from 
those we now have.” Sarah Grimke, Letters on the Equality of the Sexes and the Condition of Women, cited in 
Rossi, p. 307. 

14 Gerda Lerner, The Grimke Sisters from South Carolina (New York: Schocken Books, 1971), p. 68. 

15 Dayton, Evangelical Heritage, pp. 30-31. 

16 Donald Dayton and Lucille Sider Dayton, “Women as Preachers: Evangelical Precedents,” Christianity Today, May 
1975, p. 4. 
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students’ spiritual lives and which sought to prepare women for more 
than homemaking and teaching. 17 Matthew Vassar, a devout Baptist, 
founded Vassar College, the first liberal arts school for women. 18 

One of the most important schools growing out of evangelical revival 
and abolitionism was Oberlin College. Oberlin was the first co-educational 
institution in America as well as the first theological seminary to educate 
women. In 1850 Antoinette Brown graduated from Oberlin and was or¬ 
dained by a Congregational church in 1853. One year later she gave up 
the ministry and became a prominent leader in the women’s rights move¬ 
ment. Another Oberlin graduate and women’s rights advocate was Lucy 
Stone. Both women faced harassment while at Oberlin but the fact that 
women were being allowed to study along with men at an evangelical 
school shows that some progress was being made toward the ideal of 
equality. 

Evangelical renewal began to provide the climate which became condu¬ 
cive for the growth of feminism among gifted women. In some cases it 
inadvertently educated leaders for the woman’s movement. Social change 
never occurs immediately however, and the very women who came to an 
awareness of feminism through their evangelical faith sometimes felt dis¬ 
couraged and betrayed by the church’s lethargy on this issue. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Second Great Awakening led to moral reform such as temper¬ 
ance and anti-slavery and in the words of historian Sidney Ahlstrom: 

Characteristically (and fatefully) these societies brought women 
into the work of organized philanthropy, thereby setting off the 
woman’s rights movement on a history of its own. 20 

Alice Rossi has pointed out two major distinctions within the leadership 
of the early woman’s movement: the Enlightenment feminists as opposed 
to the moral crusader feminists. 21 Enlighenment fenimists were cos¬ 
mopolitan, traveling between Europe and America and philosophizing 
about human rights. Generally they were more radical than the crusader 
feminists. The moral crusader women were largely from small-town 
America and based their arguments not on reason alone but on Christian 
ethics. Mott, Stanton, Brown and Anthony, as crusader feminists, favored 
the reinterpretation of the Bible in places but generally responded to the 

17 Eleanor Flexnor, Century of Struggle, revised ed. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1975), p. 
32. 


18 Sydney Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1973), p. 643. 

19 Dorothy Bass Fraser, “Women with a Past: A New Look at the History of Theological Education," Theological 
Education, VIII:4 (Summer, 1972), p. 213-14. See also Flexnor, p. 30. 

20 Ahlstrom, p. 427. 


21 Rossi, p. 247. 
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message of religious revivalism and acted out their convictions concerning 
reform as a result. 22 This background explains why, at the Women’s 
Rights convention in 1854 Lucretia Mott defended feminism Biblically. 23 
American feminists were concerned about squaring their cause with Scrip¬ 
ture. They did not wish to be regarded as infidels. 24 

In 1852 there was a debate between Antoinette Brown, a moral 
crusader feminist, and Ernestine Rose, an elightenment feminist. Brown 
introduced a resolution in support of the fact that women’s rights were 
upheld by the Bible. Rose saw the danger in this, pointing out that there 
were plenty of clergymen who would argue otherwise and that the move¬ 
ment ought to be based solely on ground of human rights and not on re¬ 
ligious beliefs. Brown won the vote. 25 

Only as the clergy began to ridicule the woman’s movement did the 
women begin to go outside the church for support. After the Civil War it 
became increasingly difficult for them to find ministers to open their meet¬ 
ings in prayer so they decided to do this on their own. By 1870 many 
feminists had stopped trying to defend themselves to the church and the 
two groups parted company with feelings of antagonism toward one 
another. Due to the attitude of the clergy, the woman’s movement was 
virtually driven away from the church into a more secular realm. 26 Ac¬ 
cording to Rossi: 

Clergymen, like fathers and husbands, were often intensely 
hostile to the new demands of women, for women were impor¬ 
tant to them as the mainstay of their congregations and the 
source of whatever deference a clergyman could enjoy in the 
community. 27 

Only after women’s rights became more acceptable in society was the 
church open to their requests. Under the leadership of Rev. Anna How¬ 
ard Shaw in the early twentieth century, the church was wooed once 
again, this time with some success. 28 

A woman who is largely forgotten today but who represents the link 


22 Ibid., p. 249. 

23 Aileen S. Kraditor, ed., Up From the Pedestal: Selected Writings in the History of American Feminism (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1968), pp. 109-111. 

24 Beverly W. Harrison, “Early Feminists and the Clergy: A Case Study in the Dynamics of Secularization,” Review 
and Expositor 72 (Winter 1975): 47. 

25 Andrew Sinclair, The Emancipation of the American Woman (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 198. 

26 Harrison, p. 49. 

27 Rossi, pp. 273-74. 

28 Sinclair, p. 202. 
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between evangelical Christianity and feminism during this time is Frances 
Willard. She heard Finney preach when still a child and later became a 
member of D. L. Moody’s evangelistic team. She devoted most of her life 
to the temperance movement. Her concern stemmed from an outrage over 
the effects of alcoholic men upon families but especially upon women. 
She believed excessive use of alcohol was responsible for a host of social 
ills including prostitution, wife-beating and poverty. She also worked hard 
to raise the age of consent for girls so they could not be so readily 
exploited and while the church blamed prostitution on the loose morals of 
women, Willard saw men as largely responsible. Sydney Ahlstrom hails 
her as “the single most impressive reformer to have worked within the 
context of the evangelical churches.’’ 29 She not only saw herself as an 
advocate for women’s rights but she recognized systemic problems within 
American economic structure. 

Amidst the growing discussion concerning women’s rights and roles, 
exegetical research was being done by several prominent Christian leaders 
and at the close of the century it seemed that equality was not far off for 
evangelical women. A fore-runner in feminist Christian literature was 
Sarah Grimke’s Letters on the Equality of the Sexes , published in 1837. 
Grimke indicts men for subjugating women and using them for their own 
devices. She attacks the widely held belief that this is God’s created order 
and asks “that they will take their feet from off our necks and permit us 
to stand upright on that ground which God designed us to occupy.” 30 

While Finney was Professor of Theology at Oberlin, his defense of 
women speaking and praying publicly was printed in the Oberlin 
Evangelist , April 23, 1845. 31 Phoebe Palmer, a Methodist laywoman and 
evangelist, wrote The Promise of the Father in 1859, where she argued 
for the right of women to preach based on the prophecy in Joel 2:28: that 
the Spirit would be poured forth upon women as well as men. Further¬ 
more, she pointed out, the church was inconsistent in allowing women to 
sing, pray and read responsively if it really believed in the silence of wo¬ 
men. 32 In the same year, Catherine Booth, co-founder of the Salvation 
Army, wrote a pamphlet entitled “Female Ministry.” She too argued that 
the Spirit of God can and indeed does, choose women to preach. 33 

Many others were also writing for the women’s cause. In 1888 Frances 
Willard, wrote Woman in the Pulpit in which she endorsed full ordination 

29 Ahlstrom, p. 870. 

30 Sarah M. Grimke, Letters on the Equality of the Sexes and the Condition of Woman (Boston: Isaac Knapp, 1838. 
reprinted by Source Book Press, New York, 1970), p. 10. 

31 Lucille Sider Dayton and Donald W. Dayton, “Women in the Holiness Movement” (Unpublished paper prepared 
for the 106th Annual Convention of the Christian Holiness Association, held in Louisville, Kentucky, April, 1974), 
p. 4. 

32 Ibid., p. 6. 


33 Dayton, Evangelical Hertiage, p. 94. 
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for women as well as sexually inclusive language in worship! 34 B. T. 
Roberts published Ordaining Women in 1891. Roberts was the founder of 
the Free Methodist Church, but regardless of his view, his own denomi¬ 
nation did not endorse full ordination for women until 1974. Roberts even 
went so far as to call for full equality in marriage. 35 Also in 1891, W. B. 
Godbey, the Methodist evangelist behind Asbury College and Seminary 
proclaimed it the God-given right and duty for women to preach. 36 

A. J. Gordon, founder of what is today Gordon College and Gordon- 
Conwell Seminary, was another social radical of this era. In 1894 he 
wrote an article which was published in the Missionary Review of the 
World entitled, “The Ministry of Women.” He explains the impetus be¬ 
hind the article as being the prohibition of female missionaries to stand 
before American congregations and share their experiences. Gordon was 
perhaps the first male to object publicly to an obviously unjust situation 
which encouraged women to do all the work overseas but forbade them 
from sharing their trials and triumphs with their own churches. Gordon 
does some thorough and revolutionary exegesis in this article and points 
out that every great spiritual awakening in history is accompanied by the 
irrepressible praying and preaching of women and that to deny them this 
right may be to resist the Holy Spirit. 37 

W. A. Sellew, a Free Methodist, wrote Why Not? in 1894, in which he 
supported ordination as well as equalized economic and property laws. 38 
Some years later Catherine Bushnell wrote God's Word to Women in 
which she defends feminism by doing extensive study of the Bible in the 
original languages. In 1919 Jesse Penn-Lewis wrote The Magna Charta of 
Women whereby she refers to Bushnell’s book and does word studies of 
her own. And in 1926 Rev. Lee Anna Starr wrote The Bible Status of 
Woman. Again, Biblical passages are analyzed extensively in an attempt 
to re-evaluate Christian womanhood. 

The prevalence of works such as these indicates that by the turn of the 
century the church was beginning to re-think some of the arguments that 
had been posited earlier in the century by women such as Sarah Grimke, 
Lucretia Mott and Antoinette Brown. Due to the effects of Finney’s re¬ 
vivalism as well as feminism, women had gradually infiltrated the ministry 
and were becoming effective preachers, teachers, missionaries and 
evangelists. Male theologians of the day found it difficult to deny women 
the pulpit when they were successfully winning converts. Hence, attempts 

34 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 

35 Ibid., p. 92. 

36 Dayton and Dayton, “Women as Preachers,” p. 5. 

37 Adoniram Judson Gordon, “The Ministry erf Women,” Missionary Review of the World, December 1894, pp. 917- 
919. 


38 Dayton, Evangelical Heritage , pp. 92-93. 
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were being made on the part of some evangelicals to justify the role of 
women in proclaiming the Gospel. 

The liberation which these books heralded must not be over¬ 
emphasized. Ordination for women was being discussed for the first time, 
but few denominations actually voted to immediately begin ordaining 
women to the pulpit ministry. While individual, exceptional women were 
able to excel within the church, collectively women were never assured of 
a church vocation nor were they encouraged to seek leadership within the 
church in this country. The mission field became one area where women 
were able to escape the restrictions placed upon them by American soci¬ 
ety and where American churches felt the greatest ease in placing their 
female servants. The status then of women in American evangelicalism 
was one of temporary power. This power, however, was never insured 
via ordination; and as history shows, whatever status women enjoy 
periodically, unless it is officially recognized, can be abruptly curtailed. 

The fact that the debate concerning the proper sphere of women within 
the church was now being discussed intellectually would lead one to as¬ 
sume that change was close at hand. That most mainline Protestant de¬ 
nominations did not consider ordaining women until the 1950’s and that 
many evangelical denominations still do not ordain women is perplexing. 
What has taken place in American religion to account for such delay 
when, at the turn of the century, evangelical women were actively in¬ 
volved in ministry and lacked only the formality of ordination and recog¬ 
nition? 

Biblical criticism was a major factor in Christianity during this time. 
The debate concerning the inerrancy and authority of the Bible raged 
within American theological seminaries and conservative Christianity 
pushed itself to an extreme position whereby it opted for literalism in 
Scriptural interpretation. 39 Previous studies concerning passages about 
women had considered the historical context in which these verses were 
authored; but for evangelicalism in the early twentieth century this 
method of study became suspect. Although Protestant conservatism today 
recognizes the shortcomings of literalism and is no longer reluctant to 
study the historical context of some passages, when dealing with the role 
of women it often resorts to the literalism of its Fundamentalist forebears. 

A second factor which contributed to the curtailment of discussion rela¬ 
tive to women in the ministry was the dearth of women on the seminary 
level. Theological schools became prominent in church policy again with 
the impetus of this new doctrinal debate and their energies were not di¬ 
rected toward the alleviation of social ills, but toward the clarification of 
dogma. The laity was losing ground to the professionally trained clergy 
and until women became theological professionals, they too would lose 
status. The nineteenth century basis for the defense of women in ministry 

39 Winthrop S. Hudson, Religion in America, 2nd ed. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1973), see pp. 277-81. 
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was that they were as susceptible to receiving divine revelation and the 
gift of prophecy as any male. This belief did nothing to alter the common 
understanding that women were more emotional and less rational than 
men. In fact, it was in alignment with this view. As the church sought 
educated persons for the ministry, however, women had to prove that 
they were capable of intellectual rigor. 

The first woman graduated from seminary in 1850, as was mentioned 
but other seminaries were slow to follow Oberlin’s example. Hartford 
Theological Seminary was actually the first to admit women willingly but 
as late as 1918 the administration stated that they were not training 
women for ministry because they had not been asked to do so by 
churches!’ 40 By 1922 women were present in several American 
seminaries. They made up approximately 14 per cent of all seminary stu¬ 
dents in a total of 121 seminaries that year, a significant increase from a 
1901 survey. 41 A survey done in 1929-1930 shows women had pretty 
much maintained this level — at 13 per cent in sixty-one seminaries. 42 It 
is difficult however to find information pertaining specifically to theologi¬ 
cally conservative seminaries since this area has gone relatively unre¬ 
searched. It should be noted however that schools which were established 
as Bible training institutes out of the revivalist spirit of the 1800’s were 
usually very open toward educating women. The history of Gordon 
School of Theology and Missions will now be examined more closely, as 
representative of an institution of this tradition. The information which 
will be given was obtained after close examination of past yearbooks 
( Hypernikon ). The first yearbook to isolate the divinity school students 
from the college students was the 1932 edition. (See Table 1). 

In 1920 the first graduate degree in theology was awarded and there 
was never a restriction placed upon women seeking enrollment in this 
course of study. Generally during this period, however, women were 
being educated not for preaching ministries but for teaching and mission¬ 
ary positions. It must be remembered that this era was the zenith of the 
religious education movement in America. 43 While some of these early 
women at Gordon were no doubt training for auxiliary ministries, others 
were in fact awarded the B.D. So, while evangelical schools were more 
open to women being educated in their midst than were mainline 
seminaries, (note that Harvard Divinity School did not admit women until 
1955 44 ) women had just begun to prove themselves intellectually to the 

40 Elsie Gibson, When the Minister is a Woman (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970), p. 20. 

41 Cited in Fraser, p. 219. 

42 Mark A.^May and Frank K. Shuttleworth, The Education of American Ministers, vol. 4 (New York: Institute of 
Social ahd Religious Research, 1934), p. 139. 

43 Fraser, p. 220. 

44 Alice L. Hageman, ed.. Sexist Religion and Women in the Church (New York: Association Press, 1974), p. 11. 
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church when external forces mitigated against their attaining any strength 
in full, ordained leadership. Before causes are explored, the mechanics of 
this numerical decline in seminary will be examined. 

In 1930 a vote was taken by the trustees of Gordon Divinity School 
which stated “that from that time no more women students should be 
admitted in any year than would bring the number of such students to 
one-third of the total enrollment.” 45 Table 1 shows that by 1936 this goal 
was reached and women have never since achieved the power in numbers 
which they had in the early part of the century. During World War II 
however, when enrollment could not be met by men, the institution 
quickly changed its policy toward women. The quota system for women 
students at Gordon Divinity School was abolished in 1944 for economic 
reason. 46 Then in 1950, women suddenly ceased to attend Gordon and did 
not return in any force until the late 1960’s. 

Table #1 

Percentage of Women Students 
at Gordon Divinity School 
from 1932 to 1977 


Year 

Women 

Total 

% 

Year 

Women 

Total 

% 


Students Students Women 


Students Students Women 

1932 

15 

30 

50% 

1955 

0 

_ 

0% 

1933 

15 

38 

39.5 

1956 

0 

— 

0 

1934 

11 

25 

44 

1957 

0 

— 

0 

1935 

7 

15 

46.7 

1958 

1 

115 

0.9 

1936 

16 

51 

31.3 

1959 

0 

— 

0 

1937 

10 

57 

17.5 

1960 

0 

— 

0 

1938 

1 

54 

1.8 

1961 

1 

85 

1.1 

1939 

4 

50 

8 

1962 

2 

143 

1.4 

1940 

10 

63 

15.9 

1963 

0 

— 

0 

1941 

12 

74 

16.2 

1964 

2 

180 

1.1 

1942 

3 

66 

4.5 

1965* 




1943 

0 

— 

0 

1966 

15 

117 

12.8 

1944 

3 

72 

4.2 

1967 

13 

110 

11.8 

1945 

4 

63 

6.3 

1968 

14 

138 

10.1 

1946 

4 

63 

6.3 

1969 

13 

245 

5.3 

1947 

5 

42 

11.9 

1970 

28 

320 

8.8 

1948 

5 

50 

10 

1971 

32 

407 

7.9 

1949 

3 

58 

5.1 

1972 

43 

466 

9.2 


45 Nathan R. Wood, A School of Christ (Boston: Halliday Lithogaph Corp., 1953), p. 155. 


46 Wood, p. 198. 
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1950 

0 

— 

0 

1973 

40 

477 

8.4 

1951 

0 

— 

0 

1974 

75 

540 

13.9 

1952* 




1975 

75 

575 

13.0 

1953 

0 

— 

0 

1976 

71 

575 

12.3 

1954 

0 

— 

0 

1977 

69 

583 

11.8 





1978 

85 

641 

13.3 


*Insufficient data 


All data obtained from yearbooks ( Hypernikon ) except information from 
1970 to present. That was given by Leona Homan in the Registrar’s Of¬ 
fice and includes only full-time women. 


Today most seminaries admit women but still do not recruit them. 47 
Southern Baptists, a theologically conservative denomination, were 
pioneers in educating women, but since 1950 their female enrollment has 
been declining. In the early 1970’s only 10.6 per cent of their students 
were women, whereas in 1950 17.7 per cent had been women. This ex¬ 
ceeded the American Baptist Convention however, which had only 8.2 
per cent in 1970; down from a previous 16.7 per cent in 1950. 48 Still, the 
vast majority of female seminarians are enrolled in religious education 
programs or music. 49 

Another distinction which has still not been won by evangelical women 
is the professional right of ordination. The unfortunate fact is that while 
the evangelicals are the ones who fostered the entire movement, today 
“in almost all non-Pentecostal, Evangelical or Fundamentalist denomina¬ 
tions, women are not ordained to the ministry.’’ 50 Women in these de¬ 
nominations can be missionaries but still cannot preach at home; they can 
teach but cannot instruct adults. In the words of author, Richard 
Quebedeaux, “the highest vocational aspiration (woman) can have is to 
become the wife of a minister.’’ 51 To make matters more unjust, some 
small denominations such as the Christian and Missionary Alliance will 
make use of women as preachers but will still refuse to ordain them! 

A closer look at some theologically conservative denominations will 
shed further light. In 1970 the Lutheran Churches in America voted to or¬ 
dain women. 52 A similar proposal was voted on in 1971 by the Missouri 

47 Harry N. Hollis et al., Christian Freedom for Women and Other Human Beings (Nashville, Broadman Press, 1975), 
p. 25. 

48 Ibid., p. 25. 


49 Sarah Frances Anders, “Woman’s Role in the Southern Baptist Convention and Its Churches as Compared with 
Selected Other Denominations,’’ Review and Expositor 72 (Winter 1975): 32. 


50 Quebedeaux, p. 58. 


51 Ibid., p. 58. 

52 John E. Lynch, “The Ordination of Women: Protestant Experience in Ecumenical Perspective,” Journal of Ecu¬ 
menical Studies 12 (Spring 1975): 186. 
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Synod Convention, the conservative body of Lutherans, and was defeated 
by a margin of 674 to 194. 53 Furthermore, at the 1973 convention of the 
Missouri Synod only 2.2 per cent of its voting delegates were women 
while in 1974 36 per cent of the voting delegates of the Lutheran Church 
in America were women. 54 

The American Baptist Convention has been ordaining women for some 
eighty years, even though there are currently only twenty to thirty-five 
women pastors. 55 Worse than that is the more conservative Southern 
Baptist Convention. They ordained their first woman in 1964 and had or¬ 
dained a total of only thirteen by 1975, and very few of the ordinands ac¬ 
tually pastor churches. 56 

A product of the Holiness revival and a denomination that can gener¬ 
ally be labeled evangelical is the Church of the Nazarene. In 1894 it was 
founded with the explicit endorsement of women’s right to preach. 57 In 
1908 20 per cent of their ministers were women but in 1973 only 6 per 
cent were women. 58 Even when ordination was granted, evangelical 
women have still lost the status they once enjoyed. 

The examination of causes for this decline is necessary. Dayton cites 
the increased professionalization of the ministry as one factor leading to 
the exclusion of women. 59 Women had been trained in seminary to be lay 
helpers and the majority of these graduates probably did not hold posi¬ 
tions of authority. Neither society nor the church were encouraging 
women to make the time investment which was necessary to pursue ad¬ 
vanced training for any vocation. Institutions such as evangelical training 
schools gradually died and now three-year ministerial programs are re¬ 
quired. 60 Most Christian literature dealing with womanhood still places a 
premium upon marriage and motherhood, and evangelical women are 
often discouraged from regarding seriously a vocation which extends 
beyond this realm. Unless evangelical women begin pursuing professional, 
advanced degrees to equip them for church leadership, the few positions 
they now hold in the local congregation as laywomen may be filled by 
male professionals in the near future. 

A second reason for the declining status of evangelical women is found 

53 Leo Rosten, ed., Religions of America: Ferment and Faith in an Age of Crisis (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1975), p. 166. 

54 Ibid., p. 166. 

55 Anders, p. 33. 

56 Ibid., p. 33. 

57 Dayton, Evangelical Heritage, p. 97. 

58 Dayton and Dayton, “Women as Preachers,” p. 6. 

59 Ibid., p. 6. 
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in the socialization process which has gradually occurred in conservative 
Christianity. As the new evangelical denominations from the revivalism of 
the 1800’s became respectable and middle-class, they became encultu- 
rated with white-suburban standards and opted for the status quo. 61 To 
fully understand this process, we must examine the milieu into which 
evangelicals were being socialized. Betty Friedan has very effectively 
captured the sentiments of the “feminine mystique” which became preva¬ 
lent in the post-WW II era. 62 Home and family were very highly es¬ 
teemed, along with materialism and industrial success. Single women 
were no longer respected as servants of God on the mission field or in the 
pulpit and married woman were discouraged from pursuing careers. The 
only purpose for woman was to please a man. 63 These churches were no 
longer the radical fringe of society, and as they lost their concern for so¬ 
cial justice, they lost their feminism. Women disappeared from the pulpit 
and those who wished to serve God beyond home and family were called 
upon to justify their vocational aspirations. By endorsing the culture in 
which the evangelical church found itself it neglected to infuse within 
women the seriousness of the responsibility to develop and use those ta¬ 
lents and gifts which God had given them. That this societal influence is 
still within evangelicalism is attested to by the presence and popularity of 
such books as Marabel Morgan’s The Total Woman. All of the 
nineteenth-century books mentioned previously had a more intellectual 
approach to the subject of Christian womanhood and their conclusions 
were radically different. Morgan’s book is unfortunately only one of many 
which give credence to the “feminine mystique” by seeking to defend it 
biblically. 

Just as the church can be affected negatively by its cultural surround¬ 
ings, it can also be moved in positive directions. As women in the latter 
part of the twentieth century began to demonstrate their various abilities 
in all secular fields, the church in turn became somewhat aware of its loss 
in denying women a voice. 64 Progress has been terribly slow in the 
church however. Even in 1970 when 35.6 per cent of all graduate students 
in the United States were women, only 5.7 per cent of all theological stu¬ 
dents were women. 65 At this date, most women do not even consider 
church work as a viable career option. So greatly are we accustomed to 
the church’s discriminatory practice that most non-church vocational pub- 


61 Nancy Hardesty, “Women and Evangelical Christianity,” in The Cross and the Flag, eds. Robert G. Clouse, 
Robert D. Linder, and Richard P. Pierard (Carol Stream, Ill.: Creation House, 1972), p. 65. 

62 Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique (New York: Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1963), see Chapter 2. 

63 Hardesty, p. 67. 
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ogy 12 (June 1961): 14-15. 
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lications for college women make no mention of church-related careers. 66 
There is a sense however, that without the rising presence of women in 
secular vocations, the status of women in the church would be worse. 

There existed an attitude of expediency on the part of the church when 
it considered the question of women in leadership. 

Although under pressure a church may accept unusual service 
from women, an effort is always made at the time or after¬ 
wards either to abolish the form of service accepted in 
emergency or to justify and regularize it by an appeal to Scrip¬ 
ture or church tradition. 67 

Women ministers became regarded as second best and constantly had to 
prove their capabilities. 68 The attitude of the church is often, “If abso¬ 
lutely necessary, use a woman.” Progress occurs during times of need, 
but is only transitory at best. To illustrate this, in 1920 a shortage of 
ministers existed in the United Methodist Church and the question of or¬ 
dination for women was raised. Prior to this women could be licensed for 
preaching, but could not administer the sacraments. In 1924, since minis¬ 
ters were needed on the mission field and would be responsible for all 
aspects of church life, including communion, the decision to ordain 
women was affirmed. 69 It is unfortuante that women attain status in the 
church on the basis of such ignoble motives. The church needs to be 
made aware of the inconsistencies in its utilitarian approach and of the 
resemblance such treatment bears to exploitation. It is safe to conclude, 
by virtue of the principle of expediency, that periods of time when 
women exercise the most power within the church are also characterized 
by a lack of male leadership. When male leadership is available, the 
church generally sacrifices its women. 

Another obstacle which a woman in ministry must overcome is that if 
she is to be considered a success, she must not only be equal in ability 
with a man, she must be superior. But where does this pressure originate? 
From the local congregation? Many women say no. In fact one woman 
has been told by several male parishoners that they would prefer a 
woman for pastoral counseling. 70 It is generally the church hierarchy 


66 Margaret Sittler Ermarth, Adam’s Fractured Rib (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1970), p. 31. 
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which brings this pressure to bear. 71 Male ministers and elders are of- 
tened threatened by female colleagues. The church has traditionally been 
monopolized by men and the American male ego has not only been en¬ 
couraged to flourish there, it has been divinely sanctioned. 

Our society frowns upon women exerting the kind of autocratic control 
as is found in many American churches today, and partly for this reason, 
women have been excluded from traditional pulpits. Many parishoners, 
however, are beginning to question the authoritative dominance of any 
one person in the local church, and the push toward more congregational 
participation and responsibility is being again felt. 

Another factor related to the virtual disappearance of evangelical 
women from the ministry is that once the long, hard battle for ordination 
is won, women are often hired only by very small, country parishes 
which cannot afford a man. Male ministers often avoid taking such con¬ 
gregations because they see it as somewhat beneath their professional 
dignity. 72 Even the denominations which do ordain women usually place 
them in obscure towns, working for low wages. Evangelical women today 
are also opting for para-church ministries, such as the social services, as 
an alternative to pulpit ministry when ordination is denied. 73 

Evangelicalism is beginning to re-evaluate the status of its women to¬ 
day. In so doing it must come to grips with the fact that at one point in 
history the Gospel which it preached was effective enough to withstand 
some of the cultural biases of the day. Segments of evangelicalism in¬ 
spired American society to view women as individuals and helped to open 
doors to women which had previously been closed. The refusal of 
evangelicalism as a whole to walk through those doors still remains 
somewhat of a mystery. The church today lags begind the very society it 
helped to re-educate with regard to women’s rights. 

A large factor in evangelical churches which has acted as a catalyst in 
re-opening this debate is a new and fresh understanding of Biblical revela¬ 
tion and an appreciation for the way in which the Holy Spirit guides the 
church. 74 Perhaps as evangelicalism moves away from the dead, orthodox 
literalism of fundamentalism, into a live, renewed orthodoxy, there will be 
a new understanding of the liberating message of the Christian gospel: a 
gospel which in its own day freed and empowered women as well as men 
to proclaim the Good News of Christ. 


71 Karen L. Bloomquist, “We, As Ministers, Amen!” in Women in a Strange Land: Search for a New Image, eds., 
Clare B. Fischer et al. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), p. 69. 

72 Douglas, p. 16. 

73 Ermarth, p. 137. 


74 Bam, What Is Ordination Coming To? pp. 60-61. 
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PAUL’S ARGUMENT FOR THE 
FUTURITY OF THE RESURRECTION: 

AN EXEGESIS OF I CORINTHIANS 15:20-28 

by Christopher Matthews 


In the explication of Paul’s argument concerning the resurrection in 1 
Corinthians 15, the significance of verses 20-28 in the development of the 
apostle’s polemic has not always been appreciated. Barth considered this 
passage to be a digression where, in contrast to the dismal prospects en¬ 
visaged in 15.12-19, “. . . Paul positively expounded the meaning of the 
Christian faith, the Kingdom of Christ, the second Adam.” 1 Indeed, these 
themes are of great interest as components of Paul’s theology. Neverthe¬ 
less, it seems most unlikely that so soon after broaching the critical denial 
of verse 12 that the apostle would engage in a superfluous discussion of 
apocalyptic history. The view which considers these verses as secondary 
to the overall dynamic of the chapter is guided by a particular estimation 
of the disavowal recorded in verse 12. It is understood to indicate the 
basic problem as the inability of the Corinthians (or some faction among 
them) to contenance the idea of a bodily resurrection. According to this 
assessment, Paul’s efforts throughout chapter 15 are primarily concerned 
with a refutation of his opponents’ belief that life after death would entail 
only a spiritual, immaterial existence. But when this is assumed to be the 
case, verses 20-22 do not speak in a convincing manner to bodily resur¬ 
rection as would be expected after the strong nuni de. Moreover, verses 
23-28 on this understanding appear to be out of place and become some¬ 
what of a confusing distraction to the serious development of Paul’s posi¬ 
tion. The construction which sees a denial of any resurrection whatsoever 
is no improvement. 2 Such a view seems impossible for those whom Paul 
addresses as brothers. In point of fact, the Corinthians had received the 


1 Karl Barth, The Resurrection of the Dead, trans. by H. J. Stenning (London: Hodder & Stoughton Limited, 1933), 
p. 180. Others too, have overlooked the function of these verses. Moffatt sees Paul’s reasoning here "... carried 
away by the thought of Christ’s relation to God in and after the end.” James Moffatt, The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (New York: Harper & Bros., n.d.), p. 246. Grosheide, remarks that Paul comes to the end of his argu¬ 
ment and moves on to discuss, “. . . the end of all things in general.” F. W. Grosheide, Commentary on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, N.I.C. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1953), p. 361. 

2 This view is represented by Hodge. 1 & 11 Corinthians, Geneva Series (Carlisle, Pa.: The Banner of Truth Trust, 
1974), p. 319. 
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tradition (15.3-7) as preached by Paul and others and the resurrection of 
Christ is throughout the common ground of both sides. 

It will be held in this paper that the key to understanding the function 
of 15.20-28 and in fact perceiving the entire dynamic of the Corinthian 
situation lies in an alternative judgement concerning the import of verse 
12. Here the verse is taken to mean “. . . how can some of you say there 
is no future resurrection of the dead? 3 This is to recognize that at the 
heart of an entire complex of problems lies the enthusiastic belief of the 
Corinthians that the resurrection has already taken place. This hypothesis 
in a very real way sees chapter 15 as the climax of the entire letter in that 
all of the issues discussed previously find a common source in “over¬ 
realized eschatology.’’ 4 On this view there is a unity of content through¬ 
out, which is somewhat disguised until one arrives at the goal of the letter 
in chapter 15. 5 Paul in several places may be observed subtly contesting 
the Corinthian enthusiasm which supposes that eschatological conditions 
have already been fulfilled. 6 The enthusiasts considered themselves as al¬ 
ready in the kingdom (4.8). This belief was no doubt strengthened by the 
sophia and gnosis which they felt had elevated them in addition to an 
oversacramentalized concept of what brought one into the Kingdom and 
guaranteed salvation (1.18-2. 16; 10; 11.17-34). Their assurance was rein¬ 
forced by their exercise of spiritual gifts, and the resulting sense of 
superiority led to a suspension of the normal rules governing proper 
human conduct. Their hyperspiritual view determined their ethics, “. . . a 
misunderstanding of freedom arose from a theology of resurrection.’’ 7 
There could be neither temptation nor responsibility, only immortality as 
life was stripped of its contingency. This was only natural as they be¬ 
lieved the arrival of the new age not only placed them above all powers of 


3 All translations are the author’s unless noted. On the rendering of verse 12 John Schutz comments, “We might well 
expect Paul to ask instead, ‘When Christ is preached as raised from the dead, how do you say that the Christian 
now enjoys the resurrection life?’ for that is the real issue.” New Testament Studies 15 (July 1969): 446. 

4 Barth suggests chapter 15 as the “theme of the epistle” and “a thread” which binds the disparate subjects into a 
whole. Barth, p. 12. Conzelmann comments on Barth’s observation, “This thesis rightly brings out the fact that the 
position of chap. 15 at the end of the epistle is no accident. It is in harmony with the general scheme that was 
widely employed for the presenting of Christian teaching.” Hans Conzelmann, A Commentary on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, trans. by James W. Leitch, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), p. 11. 

5 Chapter 15 exposes the origin of the manifold troubles. All of the problems relate to those who have already ar¬ 
rived. Some have found Gnostics responsible for the denial of a future resurrection and its attendant problems. For 
example, H. W. Bartsch, “Early Christian Eschatology in the Synoptic Gospels (A Contribution to Form-critical 
Research)”, New Testament Studies 11 (July 1965): 395. But R. Mcl. Wilson’s judgment that the Corinthians repre¬ 
sent only the first tentative beginnings of the later Gnostic systems is better. R. Mcl. Wilson, “How Gnostic Were 
the Corinthians?”, New Testament Studies 19 (Oct. 1974). Conzelmann agrees that recourse to a Gnostic solution is 
unnecessary, “The unity is completely explained by the agreement between exaltation Christology and en¬ 
thusiasm.” Conzelmann, p. 15. 

6 For example: 1.7; 6.14; 7.29; 11.26; 13.12. Paul uses a number of words in a critical manner which presuppose the 
enthusiastic Corinthian self elevation, dokeo: 3.18; 8.2; 10.12. Kauchaumai: 1.29, 31; 4.7; esp. 5.6. Phusioo: 4.6, 18, 
19; 5.2; 8.1; 13.4. 

7 Ernst Kasemann, Jesus Means Freedom, trans. by Frank Clarke (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969), p. 61. 
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evil but had conquered death as well for the truly spiritual. 

The opponents, therefore, are enthusiasts who believe that they have 
already attained to the fulness of salvation and as a consequence no 
longer expect a literal bodily resurrection in the future. Similar errors are 
reflected elsewhere in the New Testament documents. In the Thessalo- 
nian community a doctrine circulated to the effect that . . the day of 
the Lord has already come”, (2 Thess. 2.2). Later, Paul speaks of 
Hymenaeus and Philetus who “. . . say that the resurrection has already 
taken place ...” (2 Tim. 2.17-18). 8 Over against those who have drawn 
the eschaton into the present, Paul raises what has been called an “es¬ 
chatological reservation” which states the necessary futurity of resurrec¬ 
tion. 9 That the heart of the problem lies specifically in this area is further 
indicated by Paul’s emphasis on the past and present participation of be¬ 
lievers in the cross. The cross becomes a source of suffering, shame and 
even death, arguing against an already consummated eschaton (1.18-29; 
2.1-5; 4.9-13; 5.7; 15.30-32). The future destruction of death (alternatively 
the presence and reality of death) becomes an important corollary in 
Paul’s argumentation. 10 According to Paul the Christian perspective must 
be one of expectation. 11 

With the basic orientation of the opponents established, several points 
must be noted in Paul’s argument preceding verse 20. Verses 1-11 do not 
function as an objective historical account to prove the resurrection of 
Jesus as this is not doubted. Actually these verses already prepare for the 
argument which begins with verse 20. This is especially the case in verse 
6 where the accent should fall not on the fact that most of the brothers 


8 Quotes from: The New Testament : New International Version (New York: New York Internationa! Bible Society, 
1974). Chrysostom already relates 2 Tim. 2.17-18 to the trouble in Corinth in Homilies on First Corinthians, 38.1. 
“For touching the resurrection itself they were at variance. Because this being all our hope, against this point did 
the devil make a vehement stand, and at one time he was wholly subverting it, at another his word was that it was 
‘past already’; which also Paul writing to Timothy called a gangrene ...” The Homilies of Saint John Chrysostom 
on the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, trans. by T. W. Chambers, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 12, ed. 
Philip Schaff (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1889), p. 226. 

9 Doughty disagress with this formulation and speaks instead of a “christological reservation” designed to deal with 
the error of the Corinthian enthusiasts who, ”... denied the possiblility of future life, or at least were not (or no 
longer?) concerned about such a possibility. Death is the end of everything.” Darrell J. Doughty, “The Presence 
and Future of Salvation in Corinth, “ Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der dlteren 
Kirche 66 (1975): 75; cf. 83, n81, 84. Whatever the Corinthian problem, Doughty is sure Paul understood it as he 
has set forth in his article, p. 76. 

10 “This is parallel to the consistency with which our resurrection is maintained to be future: we are now living in the 
intermediate period between the resurrection and the parousia of Jesus.” Conzelmann, p. 258. “The careful and 
graphic way in which Paul underlines the reality of death and the futurity of resurrection makes it clear that he does 
not regard their equation to be merely a theological commonplace but rather the cutting edge of his argument and 
the burden of his opposition to the Corinthians.” Schutz, pp. 440-41. 

11 Elsewhere, however, Paul taught that believers had been raised from death with Christ (ex. Rom. 6.5-8; 2C 5.15; 
Gal. 2.19f; Col. 3.1-4). Perhaps such an emphasis at Corinth made by Paul on his first visit and reinforced by Apol- 
los led to the Corinthian position. Margaret E. Thrall, “Christ Crucified or Second Adam?”, in Christ and Spirit in 
the New Testament : Studies in honor of C.F.D. Moule , ed. by Barnabas Lindars and Stephen S. Smalley (Cam¬ 
bridge: At the University Press, 1973), pp. 146, 155, suggests this was the situation which gave impetus to the run¬ 
away enthusiasm 1 Corinthians attempts to correct. 
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are still alive but rather the fact that tines de ekoimethesan. 12 It is possible 
that a still more subtle argument is tied up with Paul’s reference to his 
calling as an apostle, . . not a purveyor of the present experience of 
the resurrection . . .” 13 Verses 12-19 have often led commentators toward 
the view that the Corinthian denial was directed exclusively toward a bod¬ 
ily resurrection. 14 But how, then, do these verses function in dealing with 
the enthusiastic Corinthians? The logic of Paul’s argument does not ap¬ 
pear to offer any conclusive reasons for these people to depart from their 
presentative eschatology. 15 They do not doubt that Christ has been 
raised. In fact they see themselves as raised up with Him. Perhaps, as 
Schutz proposes, the argument related in verses 13-19 has not originated 
with Paul but with the Corinthian community. In other words these verses 
represent the Corinthians’ answer to the question posed in verse 12, 
“How can some of you say there will be no future resurrection of the 
dead?’’ From the standpoint of their over-realized view it would be im¬ 
possible for Christ to rise without bringing His own with Him, and since 
He has risen the resurrection of all those who belong to Him has already 
come. If this reconstruction be correct, “Paul is merely rehearsing a 
Corinthian argument designed to reduce to absurdity any denial that the 
resurrection from the dead has already taken place.” 16 Alternatively, Paul 
bases his argument on the common ground of Christ’s resurrection and 
tries to call the Corinthians to reality where the dead are concerned. It is 
obvious that “the dead” figure significantly in the problem and Paul’s 

12 See note 10. Barth, p. 151. Conzelmann agrees with this emphasis on tines de ekoimethesan and suggests the 
strengthening of a related intention, namely Paul’s use of, “ . . . the long list of witnesses of the resurrection to 
maintain its temporal distance from the present and thereby to rule out the possibility of a direct appropriation of 
it.” Conzelmann, p. 258. It is possible that verses 1-11 also serve to highlight the death of Jesus in contrast to those 
who overemphasized his resurrection. 

13 J. Davis McCaughey, “The Death of Death (1 Corinthians 15.26)”, in Reconciliation and Hope : New Testament 
Essays on Atonement and Eschatology, ed. by Robert Banks (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974) p. 248. 

14 Pearson, considering “the clear statement in 15.12” prefers “ ... to posit the existence in Corinth of people who 
denied the resurrection of the body, people for whom the doctrine of an anastasis nekron was an impossible and 
superfluous notion.” B. A. Pearson, The Pneumatikos - Psychikos Terminology in 1 Corinthians, SBL Dissertation 
Series 12 (Missoula, Mt.: University of Montana, 1973), p. 15. Besides the failure of this view to account for the 
many indicators in previous chapters which have pointed to the problem as one of “over-realized eschatology”, it 
does not allow a significant role to verses 20-28 in the argument (see above text). On the view that only some make 
the denial of verse 12 see Barth, p. 120. The position taken in this paper agrees with his conclusion that the Corint¬ 
hians are basically united in their error and opposition to Paul. 

15 “The Corinthians evidently thought of Jesus as such a special case that they found it quite possible to accept his 
resurrection and at the same time deny any future resurrection for others.” William Dykstra, “1 Corinthians 15.20- 
28, An Essential Part of Paul’s Argument Against Those Who Deny the Resurrection,” Calvin Theological Journal 4 
(November 1969), p. 205. This fits the Corinthian error as only Christ dies and rises. Believers are already raised up 
and need not die and a denial of any future resurrection of the dead is in line with the denial of the future resurrec¬ 
tion in general; for the resurrection has already come. See below, texts and note 17. See Conzelmann, p. 265, n20 
where Braun is quoted, “. . . if the resurrection of Christ is isolated to become an individual case, then it is no 
longer the Christ event.” 

16 Schutz, p. 446. He elaborates, “The use of hemon/humon (v.14), heuriskometha, v. 15 and humon (bis) v.17 would 
make it appear the Paul is simply rehearsing the structure of the argument and drawing the obvious implications 
about himself and other Christian preachers. But nothing precludes the possibility that this is more nearly a direct 
quotation from preachers within Corinth.” p. 446, n2. This view must remain the more tentative, but may, neverthe¬ 
less, show the logic of verse 16, "for if the Jead are not raised, then Christ has not been raised.” 
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polemic. But it is difficult to determine the exact point of contention. It 
may be that the Corinthians have completely spiritualized death. 17 Or, 
perhaps more likely is a Corinthian belief that “those who have fallen as¬ 
leep” will not be resurrected because the resurrection has already 
come. 18 As Paul begins his argument for the futurity of the resurrection, 
the additional point of the certainity of the resurrection of Christians as 
the future of the resurrecion of Christ (v.20f) is bound up with the whole 
complex of problems stemming from an “over-realized eschatology.” The 
specific dealing with the question of bodily resurrection is not taken up by 
Paul until verse 35. Indeed that problem cannot be tackled until the col¬ 
lapsed eschatology is addressed. The structure of chapter 15 has been 
well calculated to deal with the presumption of these hyper-spiritualists 
and verses 20-28 stand as a crucial link in the argument. A close examina¬ 
tion of these verses will allow a deeper appreciation of both the Corin¬ 
thian position and Paul’s response to it. 

It is with the mini de of verse 20 that Paul begins to develop his argu¬ 
ment for the necessity of a future resurrection. Nuni often introduces the 
real situation after an unreal one and here serves to emphasize as a deci¬ 
sive reality the agreed upon premise that Christ is in fact raised from the 
dead. Verses 20-22 argue for the necessary relation between the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ and that of His followers. Indeed, the Corinthians already 
believe that the resurrection of Christ was no isolated event to the extent 
that it has already been realized in all of them. But there is a gap in their 
reasoning which seems to require them to suppose those who die will 
have no further part in the eschatological age. Paul’s argument picks up 
on this point and consequently his presentation of the relation between 
the resurrection of Christ and that of believers offers a new perspective. 
It is apparently no problem for the Corinthinas that Christ was raised ek 
nekron, for this is the event which ushered in the new age and destroyed 
every evil power. But some difficulty, no doubt, attended their reading of 
aparche ton kekoimemenon (v.20) and dzoopoiethesontai (v.22). Both of 
these phrases indicate for Paul, the final consummation had yet to be 
realized. Therefore, resurrection must wait upon some future event, con¬ 
trary to the Corinthian position, and of course this future resurrection 
would include the Christian dead (vv.21-22). 

The Corinthians accept the idea that Christ has not been raised in isola¬ 
tion but aparche carries with it a temporal significance. The Old Testa¬ 
ment used the term for the first-fruits of a flock or crop which were 

17 “Christ died and rose again. This formula can be interpreted in the sense that death is nullified, sb to speak, and 
that faith has now to focus solely on the exalted Lord.” Conzelmann, p. 15. See: John Ruef, Paul’s First Letter to 
Corinth (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1977), p. xxiif. 

18 Conzelmann, p. 258. Doughty, p. 77, n65. J. H. Wilson, "The Corinthians Who Say There is No Resurrection of the 
Dead”, Zeitschrift fur die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der alteren Kirche 59 (1968):' p. 102, 
suggest the possibility that the Corinthians originally heard nothing about the topic and the problem is parallel to 1 
Thess. 4.13-17. 
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necessarily consecrated to God before the rest could be put to use. 19 In 
the first-fruits the entire harvest becomes visible. This idea is evident in 
the practice of offering the first sheaf of harvest in the temple on the third 
day of the feast of Unleavened Bread (Lev. 23.10f) which foreshadowed 
the completion of the harvest at Pentecost. 20 Therefore, Paul is saying 
that the resurrection of Christ assures that of believers, as the first-fruits 
are necessarily followed by the complete harvest. Contrary to the Corin¬ 
thian belief, Christ is the only one raised so far, the beginning of the pro¬ 
cess; aparche is used to ward off fanaticism.” 21 As verse 22 makes clear 
aparche is the first instance which is constitutive for others. 22 To use the 
allusion referred to above, before the resurrection can occur life must be 
lived out during the period between Passover and Pentecost. 
Dzoopoiethesonto in verse 22 adds explicit weight to the implication of 
aparche that the resurrection is still future and the dead have not forfeited 
their participation in it because the destiny of Christ determines the des¬ 
tiny of all those who belong to him (vv.21-22). This is no doubt why Paul 
refers not to the first “of those raised from the dead”, but “of those who 
have fallen asleep.” 23 This reinforces the theme begun with verse 6 and 
leads to the argument of 21-22 which demands the futurity of the resurrec¬ 
tion because the dead must be included. 

Epeide introduces a principle which Paul sets forth in parallel verses 
(21-22) consisting of an analogy between two uniquely representative men 
in whose persons the history of humanity is decided. Paul’s purpose at 
this stage of the argument is to exhibit the relation between Christ and 
believers to substantiate the connection between the resurrection of 
Christ and that of the Christian dead disputed in verses 12-19. The 
Adam/Christ analogy is one of contrast as they, “. . . stand over against 


19 Exodus 22.29; 23.19; 34.26; Leviticus 2.12, 14; 23.10-11; Deuteronomy 26.1-11. Paul refers to the O.T. practice in 
Rom. 11.16; cf. 1 Clement 29.3; Didache 13.3, 5f. Paul uses the term figuratively of people in Rom. 16.5; 1 Cor. 
16.15; cf. Jas. 1.18; Rev. 14.4; 1 Clement 42.4; Phil, Spec. Leg. 4.180. 

20 Caird sees a specific allusion to this practice in Paul’s use of aparche. G. B. Caird, “Everything to everyone: The 
Theology of the Corinthian Epistles”, Interpretation 13 (October 1959), p. 393. C. K. Barrett, The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Harper New Testament Commentaries, (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), p. 351, sees this con¬ 
nection as less certain but offers Philo, Spec. Leg. 2.16f. as possible support for the view. 

21 Conzelmann, p. 168. This distinction reflects "... a gulf which separates the apostle from a community which be¬ 
lieves in resurrection not too little but too much — or perhaps better too soon.” Schutz p. 441. 

22 Compare Acts 26.23 and Col 1.18. cf. Rom. 8.23, 29, 2 Cor. 1.22 (where arrabon is synonymous with aparche) 5.5. 

23 In Paul, the idea of sleep as death occurs only in 1 Cor. and 1 Thess. (1 Cor. 7.39; 11.30; 15.6, 18, 20, 51; 1 Thess. 
4.13-15; 5.10). 

24 Herman Ridderbos, Paul: An Outline of His Theology, trans. by John R. DeWitt (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), p. 
57. On the Adam/Christ contrast see: C. K. Barrett, From First Adam to Last (London: Adam & Charles Black, 
1962), lOlff. Robin Scroggs, The Last Adam (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1966), pp. 81-100. J. Jeremias. “Adam”, 
in Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, eds. Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , trans. Geoffrey W. 
Bromiley, 10 vols. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 1: 141-43. H. Seebass, “Adam,” in Colin Brown, ed. The New 
International Dictionary of New Testament Theology, 3 vols. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1977), 1:86-87. Oscar 
Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament, trans. by Shirley C. Guthrie and Charles M. Hall (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959), p. 172, argues that hy anthropos (v21) Paul understands ho huios tou antnpopou. 
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one another as the great representatives of the two aeons, that of life and 
that of death.” 24 Christ ranks as the anti-type of the first Adam and Paul 
returns to this idea, which is fully developed in Romans 5.12-21, in verses 
45-49. Much scholarly discussion has been devoted to the supposed 
schema Paul adopts in these verses given that the typology is familiar to 
his readers. Many assume at least an indirect influence from Jewish 
speculations about Adam or the syncretistic myth of the primal humanity. 
Whatever weight should be assigned to these connections it is clear that 
Paul’s use is new and different; if there is a myth it has been his- 
toricized. 25 

Verses 21-22 are less explicit than Romans 5, but as elsewhere in the 
New Testament and Judaism death is the consequence of sin. 26 The fact 
that all die is explained by the natural and inevitable solidarity all share in 
Adam (Rom. 5.12). The focus here is not on Adam but upon the corpo¬ 
rate nature of Christ and those who belong to Him as Paul lays the 
groundwork for a proper understanding of the resurrection. Christ is here 
placed over against Adam to make clear the indissoluble connection be¬ 
tween Christ and his own. 27 Consequently, the Christian dead will all be 
resurrected and the very fact that there are Christian dead proves the re¬ 
surrection has not yet come. The supposition of the Corinthians that 
Christ was a unique case cannot stand in view of his relation to “those 
who have fallen asleep”, which is one of corporate solidarity. En to 
christo represents this spiritual incorporation and occurs in this form only 
here and in 2 Cor. 2.14 and Eph. 1.10, 12. The phrase pantes dzoopolethe- 
san has provoked much debate which centers on the import of pantes. 
Many are convinced the meaning should be identical to that of the parallel 
clause. For some this implies the doctrine of a double resurrection while 


25 “In Paul Christ is always the last Adam. This overthrows the mystical equation . . . The mediator is not the time¬ 
less heavenly man. He is the incarnant Son of God who came into history.” A. Oepke, “Mesites”, TDNT, 4:622. 
James Dunn, “1 Corinthians 15.45”, in Lindars ed., p. 135, sees Jesus as representative man notably in Rom. 5.12- 
21; 1 Cor. 15,20ff; Phil. 2.7f; cf. Heb. 2.5-18. Rudolph Bultmann, Faith and Understanding 1 6th ed., trans. by L. P. 
Smith (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. 82, assumes Paul’s use of the oriental salvation myth of the original 
man in verses 20-22. Conzelmann, pp. 268-69 assumes a modified mythical schema with Jewish and Gnostic ele¬ 
ments. Ridderbos, p. 76, comments, “That for his reflection on the connection between Adam and Christ Paul, at 
any rate in 1 Corinthians 15, appeals to explicit pronouncements of Genesis 1-3 is undeniable.” Cf. p. 34ff. C. Col- 
pe, “ho huios ton anthropou ”, TDNT 8:471, suggests the schema is developed for the first time in verse 21. Also 
see: A. Oepke, “en”, TDNT, 2:542; J. Jeremias, “Adam”, TDNT, 1:142f.; E. Schweizer, “pneuma”, TDNT, 6: 
419n572; M. E. Dahl, The Resurrection of the Body (London: SCM Press, 1962), p. 33fF. 

26 Rom. 5.12, 17f; 2 Esdras 3.21; 4.30; 7.48; The Epistle of Barnabus 12.2, 5. 

27 “The resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of those who belong to Christ constitute two parts of a single enti¬ 
ty, two acts in a single drama, two stages of a single process.” George E. Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), p. 326; cf. p. 482. See: H.C.C. Cavallin, Life After Death : Paul’s Argument for 
the Resurrection of the Dead in 1 Corinthians 15 Part 1 An Enquiry into the Jewish Background. Conrectanea Bib- 
lica N.T. Series 7.1 (Lund, Sweden: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1974), pp. 107-08, for the partriarchs who function are rep¬ 
resentatives for the community and first-fruits of the resurrection. There is no single person in Early Judaism to play 
the role as in 1 Cor. 15.21-22. On this topic see, E. Schweizer, “soma”, TDNT, 7:107 2f. On the “Semitic Totality 
Concept”, See ch. 5 in Dahl. 
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others see a reference to universalism. 28 In any case pantes should here 
be taken to refer only to believers which is consistent with Paul’s thought 
elsewhere. “Any question of a resurrection of the wicked is not envisaged 
by St. Paul . . .” 29 Dzoopoieo which parallels egeiro supports this qualified 
understanding of pantes as in the New Testament it is always, “to make 
alive”, in the soteriological sense. 30 The future tense avoids an enthusiast 
conclusion and leads in to the argument of verses 23-28. 

Verses 23-28 have often been misperceived as a digression on the 
theme of the future Christian hope or the events of the end time. Actually 
they serve an important function in the development of Paul’s position 
against his enthusiastic opponents. Verses 20-22 have established that the 
resurrection of Christ and that of Christians are integrally related. But 
thus far only the resurrection of Christ, the aparche, has been realized 
and Paul now turns to an apocalyptic argument to make clear why there 
must be a time interval before the resurrection of those in Christ. “What¬ 
ever else apocalyptic had been, it was an interpretation of history ...” 
and here “. . . forces a separation between Christ’s resurrection and that 
of the believers.” 31 Therefore, verses 23-28 work out in chronological 
sequence the all encompassing effects presented in verses 20-22. These 
two sections are closely joined as may be noted by the repetition of 
aparche and the dependence of verse 23 on dzoopoieo in verse 22. Barrett 
suggests that verses 50-7 resume the present apocalyptic argument and 
the whole is probably a schema edited and reworked by Paul for his own 
purposes. 32 Apocalyptic writing basically attempts to provide the reader 
with a right understanding of his or her position in history. “Contempor¬ 
ary apocalyptic writing such as 2 Baruch (c.50-100 A.D.) and 2 Esdras (90 


28 From among many representatives of the first view see: W. B. Wallis, “The Probelm of an Intermediate Kingdom in 
1 Corinthians 15.20-28.” Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 18 (Fall 1975), pp. 234f. Robert D. Culver, 
“A Neglected Millennial Passage from St. Paul”, Bibliotheca Sacra 113 (April 1956), pp. 145-46. J. Jeremias, “pol- 
loi”, TDNT 6:541n35. On the second view: J. W. Black, “1 Corinthians 15.22”, Expository Times 9 (1897-98), pp. 
382-83. Paul elsewhere speaks of those who perish, 1 Cor. 1.18; 3.17; 5.13; 6.9ff.; 9.27. 

29 Dahl, p. 16; cf. 34, n2. In agreement with this position: Barnett, Adam, p. 113f.; Conzelmann, 268, n49, 269; 
Doughty, p. 78, n67; Ladd, p. 564; Ridderbos, p. 340f; Geerhardus Vos, The Pauline Eschatology (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1952), pp. 238-40-41; et. al. The use of koinwo already prepared for this use. See J. C. Bowmen, “A 
Note on apothnsko and hoimao in 1 Corinthians 15.20, 22.” Expository Times 53 (August 1953), pp. 355-56. 

30 R. Bultmann, “dzoopoieo”, TDNT, 2:874. 

31 McCaughey, p. 250. 

32 Barret, First Corinthians, p. 353. Many others also assume that Paul has taken over a traditional apocalyptic 
framework. Doughty, pp. 61, 80f, n.73. He comments, “According to Paul, however, the certainity of the future 
resurrection for believers is grounded not in the righteousness obtained by man through adherence to the law (as in 
apocalypticism) but rather in the participation of the believer in the body of Christ.” p. 83, n81. See: H. W. Boers, 
“Apocalyptic Eschatology in 1 Corinthians: An Essay in Comtemporary Interpretation”, Interpretation 21 (January 
1967), pp. 50-65. R. Bultmann, “dzao”, TDNT, 2:869. Conzelmann, 269f., “. . . Paul refashions the Jewish notion 
in such a way as to make it a means to the presentation of his own eschatological intention, the distinction between 
the present and future.” p. 270. 
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A.D.) spoke of the Messianic Kingdom as an interim-period to be fol¬ 
lowed by the consummation. The Messiah’s reign would thus come to an 
end giving way to the reign of God himself.” 33 Some connection may be 
seen with Paul’s thought in this description but the introduction of Christ 
into the schema has significantly modified it. In fact the Messianic reign is 
already assumed to be under way in verse 25. The Corinthians were con¬ 
fident of their position in this blessed age but Paul points out that the end 
has not yet come. The ever present tension in the New Testament be¬ 
tween the “already” and the “not yet” is here set out in apocalyptic 
terms. “In 1 Cor. 15.24-28 St. Paul is surely explaining to the Corinthians 
that they are living in the interim-period before the Final Consummation. 
For throughout Christ’s reign, His enemies are still in the process of 
being subjected.” 34 It becomes evident that the primary purpose of verses 
23-28 in conjunction with 20-22 is. to combat the “over-realized eschatol¬ 
ogy” of the Corinthians which had spawned a multitude of problems. 

It is certain that in the resurrection of Jesus Paul saw the beginning of 
the end, especially in view of the present manifestation of the powers of 
the age to come. Nevertheless, within the totality of the risen Christ he 
saw the need for a working out of the eschatological plan in stages. The 
Word tagma occurs only here in the New Testament and stands primarily 
for a “division” or “group” and in classical usage functions almost ex¬ 
clusively in a military sense. 35 In this context the meaning “position” or 
“rank” is best. 36 Many, however, who understand a double resurrection 
in verse 22 here press a meaning which requires the sense of “group”. 
Because it is difficult to see aparche Christos in this sense and because 
heastos de en to idio tagmati implies a series, a third group is sought in 
eita to telos. This is translated as, “the rest of the dead”, referring to a 
resurrection of unbelievers. 37 But the whole context of the passage is 

33 J. C. K. Freeborn, “The Eschatology of 1 Corinthians 15”, in F. L. Cross, ed. Studia Evangelica 5 vols. (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1964), p. 558. He also refers to 1 Enoch 91-93. See Ridderbos, pp. 5If. on Paul's unique usage of 
contemporary Jewish eschatological expectation. Ladd, pp. 369f. 

34 Freeborn, p. 559. He continues, “It should be remembered that apocalyptic literature is intended not only to em¬ 
phasise how soon the End will come but also to explain why the End has not yet come; history is divided into 
periods in order to demonstrate that there are several stages to go through yet. It is with the latter purpose that St. 
Paul makes use of apocalyptic imagery in 1 Cor. 15.24-28. 

35 This sense is illustrated in: Josephus, Bell. 6.255. Ignatius, Romans 5.1. The word can also stand for a more general 
group (esp. later) as in: Josephus Bell. 2.164 in reference to the Pharisess and Sadducees. In Hermans, Sim. see the 
uses at 8.2.8; 8.4.2; 8.5.6. On groups at Qumran see IQS 6.9, 10, 22; 7.21; 8.19; 9.2, 7. G. Delling, “tagma”, 
TDNT, 8.32, notes that formally hekastos en to idio tagmati corresponds exactly to ish bthcunu IQS 6.8. 

36 This sense is found in 1 Clement. “Not all are perfects, nor tribunes, nor centurions, nor in charge of fity men, or 
the like, but each carries out in his own rank the commands of the emperor and of the generals.” (37.3). “Let each 
one of us, brethren, be well pleasing to God in his own rank. . .” (41.1). 

37 See Weiss’ formulation of the view in: W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, Revised (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1955), p. 293. Weiss omits Christ from the range covered by hekastos but this is impossible. Vos, p. 242. Also 
in support of three groups see: T. H. Bindley, “A Study in 1 Corinthians 15”, Expository Times 41 (August 1930), 
p. 505. Culver, p. 147. See Dahl, p. 44. 
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governed by those who are in Christ and nothing is said about the future 
of non-Christians. 38 The evidence which has been adduced in favor of 
telos as “the rest” is extremely meagre and the meaning as a technical 
phrase denoting the end is secure. 39 

In close connection with the idea of two resurrections, many have 
found here a reference to an “intermediate kingdom” between the 
parousia and consummation during which Christ reigns and all is sub¬ 
jected under Him. 40 The sequence marked by the use of epeita cita is said 
to allow for an interval of time not only between Christos and hoi tou 
Christou but also between the latter and to telos. Support is sought in the 
sequence in 15.5-7. The lack of an explicit reference to a double resurrec¬ 
tion, the necessary force of to telos as the consummation and the known 
usage of eita for a momentary sequence of events (so tote) spell the rejec¬ 
tion of an “intermediate kingdom” here. 41 The Kingdom of Christ should 
be dated not from the parousia but from the resurrection. The second 
hoton clause of verse 24 affirms that Christ will hand over His Kingdom 
to God after the various powers have been destroyed. The destruction of 
these enemies precedes that of death (v.26), and death itself is conquered 
with the parousia and resurrection of believers. Therefore, no appreciable 
interval exists between the parousia and the absolute consummation. 42 . 
This exegesis is consistent with Paul’s intention to enable the Corinthians 
to make a distinction in time between the resurrection of Christ and that 
of believers at His parousia. Only then, and not before, will the end 
come. 

Parousia here is used in its special New Testament sense as a technical 


38 Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 355. Conzelmann, p. 270. Dahl, p. 16. Davies, p. 294. J. Hering, The First Epistle of 
Saint Paul to the Corinthians, 2nd ed. trans. by A. W. Heathcote and P. J. Allcock (London: Epworth Press, 1962), 
p. 167. Ladd, 378. Ridderbos, 557. Judaism at this time conceived of both the resurrection of the elect alone: 2 
Macc. 7.9, 23 (14.46;) Psalms of Solomon 14.3-7; and of all men: 4 Ezra 7.32; Apocalypse of Baruch 50-1; Testa¬ 
ment of Beiyamin 10. On the N.T. see, A. Oepke, “anistemi”, TDNT, 1:371. Here Paul is concerned only with the 
faith as expressed in the genitive of hoi tou Christou. 

39 Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 356; Davies, p. 295; Hering, p. 167, notes a parallel in 2 Esdras 7.33; Ladd, p. 558; 
Ridderbos, pp. 557-58; Vos. pp. 237f, 244. Some translate telos here as an adverb as Barth, p. 171f; Bindley, p. 504. 
Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 355, suggests a possible third group implicit in 23-28, determined by 15.50-3 (1 Thess. 
4.15f). That is, those who are alive at the parousia in distinction from those who have died. Hering, p. 167 agrees. 


40 Representing this view are: Bindley, p. 504; Culver, p. 148; Wallis, p. 230f. Representing opposing viewpoints are: 
Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 356; Davies, p. 295; Ridderbos, pp. 556-58; Vos, pp. 226-260. See Vos, p. 253, nl6 on 
the relation between this passage and Revelation. 

41 Vos, p. 243; Davies, p. 293. 

42 For this argument see Vos, pp. 244-46. Davies, pp. 293-298. H. M. Shires, The Eschatology of Paul, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1966), pp. 69, 153. It is difficult to distinguish the Kingdom of Christ from the Kingdom of God 
as some propose. See: Davies, 295f.; B. Klappert, “Basileia”, in Brown ed., 2:386-87. K. L. Schmidt, “Basileia”, 
TDNT, 1:581. In Col. 1.12-13 the Kingdom of Christ is regarded as already a present fact which is notable as this is 
the only N.T. text in whcih this Kingdom is explicitly mentioned. 
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term for the coming of Christ in messianic glory. 43 Ho theus kai pater 
does not occur with the usual hemon here which may be supposed or a 
connection with autos ho huios (v.28) might be made. At the End, Christ 
hands over the Kingdom to God after putting out of action every power. 
These powers were in some sense identified as ruling over the created or¬ 
der. 44 It is during His reign from the resurrection to the parousia that 
Christ fulfills his appointed task by re-establishing the sovereignty of God. 
The Corinthians had assumed that these powers were already completely 
set aside. But while it is true they have been conquered, Paul shows with 
determinative (apocalyptic) dei (v.25) that this victory will be realized 
only at the end of the reign of Christ, i.e. at the parousia. The end of the 
dominion of death is identical with the end of history (still future) and it is 
only at this point that death, the last enemy, will be “robbed of its effi¬ 
cacy.” 45 The anti-enthusiast point is obvious. Paul backs up his argument 
from eschatological necessity with scripture, quoting loosely Psalm 110.1 
in verse 25. The purpose apparently is to show the present supremacy of 
Christ while at the same time indicating that this will be realized in his¬ 
tory only in the future (achri ). 46 It presents the purpose of Christ’s reign 
as removing the opposition to God’s reign reinforcing verse 24. The sub¬ 
ject of the is probably God, although Christ is possible. 47 The one van¬ 
quished lies beneath the victors feet. This leads Paul to quote the simi¬ 
larly worded passage in Psalm 8.7 which is not directly messianic. As 
Psalm 8.5-8 reflects the creation narrative of Genesis 1.26-30, Paul ap¬ 
pears to quote “. . . to show that Christ’s new humanity was the fulfill¬ 
ment of God’s purpose for mankind”. 48 Eipe can be taken impersonally, 


43 This word was a technical term both for the coming of a hidden divinity in cultic use and the visit of a person of 
high rank. For the N.T. sense see: Colin Brown. “The Parousia and Eschatology in the New Testament”, in Brown 
ed., 2:901-935 (includes extensive bibliography); G. Braumann, “parousia”, in Brown ed., 2:899-901; A. Oepke, 
“parousia”, TDNT, 5:865f, 868; Ridderbos, pp. 528ff. 

44 Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 357; H. Berkhof, Christ and the Powers, trans. by John Yoder (Scottsdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1962), pp. 32flf.; Caird, pp. 389f.; Dahl, p. 77; Vos, 239. The designations of these demonic powers are Jewish 
and the combination here indicates no attempt at classification. Conzelmann, pp. 271-72. See: G. Dwelling, “arche”, 
TDNT, l:483f.; W. Foerster, “eksousia”, TDNT, 2:571-573; W. Grundmann, “dunamai”, TDNT, 2:307f.; G. Kittel, 
“aggelus”, TDNT, 1:86-87. Ladd, pp. 67, 401, 567. It is interesting that these powers are considered already van¬ 
quished in passages like Rom. 8.32f; 1 Cor. 8.6; Gal. 4.8. Here again is the “already” and “not yet” tension. Bar¬ 
rett, Adam, p. 89; Ladd, p. 630. See: A. Robertson and A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians , 2nd ed. International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1914), p. 355, for the possibility the terms in verse 24 are not evil powers. 

45 Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 358; Berkhof, p. 34, interprets katargeo as “dethrone”. Death as a personal cosmic 
power, Barrett, Adam, p. 9; Conzelmann, p. 273. Death is the last enemy instead of Satan or sin. 

46 Psalm 110 was of great importance in the N.T.: Mt. 22,44 ; 26.64; Mk. 12,36; 14.62; 16.19; Lk. 20.42; 22.69; Acts 
2.34; 5.31; 7.55; Rom. 8.34; 1 Cor. 15.25; Col. 3.1; Eph. 1.20; Heb. 1.3; 8.1; 10.12; 1 Pet. 3.22; Rev. 3.21. Cf. 1 
Clement 36.5; Bamabus 12.10. 

47 Tne, subject God: Barnett, First Corinthinas, p. 358. Subject Christ: Conzelmann, p. 273. Robertson, p. 354. The 
original meaning of the Psalm supports the former and the grammatical construction the latter. 

48 Caird, p. 390. There is probably no identification by Paul of anthropos in Psalm 8.4 with the “son of man”. Con¬ 
zelmann, p. 274. Note the use of these two Psalms in Eph. 1.20-22; Hebrews 1, 2. 
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but “Scripture” or “God” is better. The subjection of all things is to 
Christ as verse 28a makes clear (also clarifying 27a). The mention of the 
exception (delon . . .) leads one to hypothesize that the Corinthians in 
some way had mixed up the devine hierarchy. When God subjects all 
things to the Son, the Son himself will be subjected to God, is the mean¬ 
ing of verse 28. Hina e ho theos ta panta en pasin again brings up the ele¬ 
ment of subordination introduced in verse 24 (cf. 3.22-23; 8.6; 11.3). “All 
exegesis, ancient and modern, finds this difficulty almost insuperable, and 
the solutions offered display a variety of ingeniuty which leaves a suspi¬ 
cion that the essential point has been missed.” 49 Indeed, in view of the 
presumption of the Corinthians throughout Paul’s letter, and the excep¬ 
tion mentioned in verse 28 (delon . . .) it might be wrong to neatly har¬ 
monize what is stated here with Trinitarian theology. 50 Not only did the 
Corinthians claim all the powers and rights of the new age but they de¬ 
nied any possibility of resurrection to “those who had fallen asleep.” 
Possibly in their self seeking pride they cut themselves off from God as 
they exalted Christ above God as a means to enhance their own glory. 51 
Paul’s emphasis on subordination on the one hand and the total glorifica¬ 
tion of God on the other is, therefore, due to the situation he faces. This 
conclusion must remain tentative, but it would serve as a climax to the 
argument of 15.20-28 which seeks to correct the disasterous consequences 
which stemmed from the “over-realized eschatology” of the Corinthian 
enthusiasts. 


49 Dahl, p. 30. 

50 This is certainly possible when it is seen that Christ fulfills a commission and restores God’s sovereignty. This al¬ 
lows the undisturbed dominion of God over all things. “That God may be all in all”, refers to this total sovereignty 
and is not to be taken metaphysically. For more details see: Cullmann, Christology, p. 293; Ladd, pp. 557, 630; 
Ridderbos, pp. 69, 89f., 560-61; Shires, p. 73. 

51 Barret, First Corinthians , p. 360. Doughty, p. 63. expresses a view which contributed greatly to the possibility of¬ 
fered here. “The problem is not that the Corinthians have merely anticipated and abrogated the future of salvation, 
they have misconceived the very nature of salvation, in the present and the future.” Doughty does not give enough 
credit to the “over-realized eschatology” which served to generate this problem. 



